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BLANCHE STEPHENSON. 


eee 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I. 


O the city twice every year; 
driving, when the weather ad- 
mitted of it, and sometimes 
when it did not; to chufch every 
Sabbath, in rain or in shine— 
and that was about all shat 
could be told in Hardon of 
Blanche Stephenson’s move- 
ments. To be sure, the villagers 
could give you the benefit of any 
number of odd speculations and 
conjectures which they had got- 
ten together during her resi- 
dence in town—or out of town, 
for her house was a mile out, 
overlooking the whole country; 
Y but as they were nothing but 
conjectures, after all, it would be hardly worth while 
to listen to them. 

They knew that Miss Stephenson was wealthy. The 
fine mansion which she had built; the costly grounds 
which were well and carefally kept up; her carriage, 
with its velvet cushions and mats, and her horses in 
their shining harnesses—more than all, the lady’s 
dress, plain, and invariably dark, but rare and rich— 
the sunlight catching the glimmer of diamonds at 
wrists and throat, and the chance unfolding of a 
shawl showing the yellow froth of old lace at neck 
and sleeves—all these established the fact of her 
wealth, beyond a doubt. 

Inside her house? But who could tell of that, save 
the close-lipped servants, three in number, who 
seemed sworn to their mistress’s allegiance fur good 
or ill, and never let a word slip from them of her or 
he? affairs. They went properly to church—did their 
work faithfully the week through; and what more 
need be asked of them? 

But J can tell you of the home of Miss Stephenson ; 
of the wonderful carpets that seemed torn up from 
mossy glades, starred and flecked with flowers; of 
the filmy curtains that looked, as they floated back 
and forth on the summer breeze, like snowy blossoms 
caught in silken meshes; of pictures panelled in the 
walls—faces of beautiful women, framed in golden 
hair; the dark eyes and parted lips of Magdalens set 
in midnight locks; landscapes, ripe with Italy’s sun- 
shine—glittering with Alpine snows, and wild and 
sweet as though cut out from the very heart of 
Switzerland; of statuary dotted about here and 
there—cherubs upholding wonderfully-carved vases 
of flowers; of— But why should I attempt. to 
enumerate the luxuries that surrounded this woman, 
since it is only of her, after all, of whom I would 
write? All is useless, save to show more plainly the 
fine taste of her who had no companion beyond these 
creations—beautiful though dumb; no equal soul, to 
reflect back the hopes and aspirations of hers; no 
throbbing human heart, to time its brave beatings 
with her own—all as blank as though she were cast 
on some desert island, where the world’s love and 
sympathy could not reach her, 

She pored over her books, studied her pictures, 

ketched and painted; took long drives through the 
country, worked among her flowers and overlooked 
her housekeeping, year in and year out, keeping 
always her clear, calm face, her quaint, dignified 
bearing. It was not the peace of golden midsummer, 
but rather the icy stillness of winter. If storms of 
passionate feeling came to break the wonderful quiet, 
no one knew it but herself. The gilded walls of her 
room told no tales; the soft carpet over which her 
slender feet paced nights through, jealously smoth- 
ered the sound of her fvotsteps; not even the stars, 














‘a watchers, peeped in upon her solitude. 


Occasionally, Beulah would whisper to her gruff like marble against the dark morning-gown; at the 


though not unkind husband, that there’d been a tem- 
pest up stairs, the night before; but she gained only 
@ word or two in answer from his reticent lips. 

** What if there had? Whose business—” 

“Yes; but a body might be ’lowed to speak once in 
a while to one’s own husband, Jerry.” 

“Ugh! Silence can hurt nobody; words can.” 

And then the good woman, her heart overflowing 
with wordless sympathy for what she could not even 
dimly comprehend, would enter her mistress’s pres- 
ence with softened footfa)l, and low, hushed voice. 
At breakfust—would she have this, or that? Couldn’t 
she think of anything she’d like—anything in the 
world ?—because she and Jerry could just as well get 
it as not! Allof which would be disposed of bya 
simple— , 

“Thank you, good Beulah. I have everything that 
I want.” 

You'll go to ride, wont you?” 

itd oO yes.” 

 She’ll be all right, after that; she always rides 
off her heavy eyes and white cheeks,” she said, going 
from the breakfast-room. 

A conversation very like the above occurred one 
bright June morning, when Miss Stephenson came 
to her breakfast, her face bearing the impress of a 
sleepless if not a painful night. Her slender white 
hands trembled so that she could hardly hold the del- 
icate cup to her lips, and when she got up to walk 
across the room, she reeled as though giddy with 
wine. 

As she was going through the hall to her room, the 
door-bell rang, and, as was usual in such cases, she 
disappeared hastily from sight. From the open par- 
lor window, she heard a low, soft, almost childish 
voice ask for her. Beulah, stiff and immovable, gave 
the usual stereotyped answer: 

* Mias Stephenson does not see company.” 

* But I must see her, ma’am. It is very important.” 

“ Humph!” 

** Will you please ask her to see me?”’ 

**No; it’s of no use.” 

There was a little pause; then it came in tones 
grieved and trembling: 

“* What shal) I do—O, what shall I do?” 

“Can't tell,” retorted the invulnerable Beulah. 
** Somebody else will have to do as well.” 

** Will you just ask her to let me speak to her?” 

**Can’t annoy her, Miss—Miss What’s-yer-name?” 

‘Eloise Hunter, please—” 

Just then the shutter near which Miss Stephenson 
was listening was partially opened, and Beulah was 
startled by the order: 

“ Bring her in!” 

‘Well, such a thing hasn’t happened for—for 
years!” she exclaimed, under ber breath, as she 
threw open the parlor door. 

The young girl stood fora moment, nearly dazed, 
as the brilliant, beautiful room was thrown open be- 
fure her. In her short life she had never dreamed of 
anything half so lovely. 

* You wished to speak with me?” Misa Stephenson 
said, motioning her to a seat, while she scanned her 
fair young face eagerly. 

“Yes; | want a home.” 

“A home! Why did you come here?” 

“ Because I thought you were rich, and that you 
might need me. Besides, I have no place to go to.” 


“No place to go to!” the lady repeated after her, ; 


slowly. 1t seemed like her books up stairs, not like 
words from warm, human lips. “‘ Why are you so 
destitute? Why are you so poor?” 

The girl looked up into her face, wondering at the 
question. 

* Somebody has to be poor, miss.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose 80; and by the same rule some 
one bas to be rich. Udo not know which needs the 
more pity,” Miss Stephenson said, absently. 

The blue eyes of the girl wandered over her, curi- 
ously. She looked at the glossy black hair, looped 


back with silver pins; at the white forehead, and | 





wondrous gray weyes; at the small hands, showing 


| embroidered skirt, from which showed the tip of a 
velvet slipper. 

She was interrupted with: 

“* What do you think of me?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know, miss. You seem very 
grand.” 

Miss Stephenson smiled faintly. 

“People used to call me beautiful,” she murmffred. 

“Yes, and so you are,” very eagerly; ‘but--” 
hesitating. 

“ But what?” 

“ Nothing; nothing—only you look cold.” 

**Cold, child! Why, I was frozen, heart and soul, 
years ago. I’m not alive now.” » 

The young thing drew back with affright. 

* Don’t be afraid; I’m not a walking corpse. I’ve 
breath enough left to keep this miserable body above 
ground; but there is a kind of death Of hich you 
are too young to know. You've seen the tof a 
Tose eaten out—a luscious apple a nest of worms at 


the core? Bat what am I saying? an a 


home?” 


“ Yes, ¥ Rad 
“Come and stand here before me. Are you afraid 


of me?” 

**No—no,” hesitatingly. 

* Do you think you could live here—here, and here 
only, and give up all society, all your acquaintances 
in the village—and know no other place but this?” 

The girl’s face brightened. 

**T haven’t any friends in the village. I do not be- 
long there. I had no one but my mother, and sbe 
died a long way from here. Some way I got here, 
hunting for work and a home, but no one would take 
me in.” ~ 

“ How did you know ot me?” 

** Some one sent me to you.” 

“Yes, I dare say. It’s a joke they have down 
there, sending people here. They even put a baby on 
my porch one night,” smiling a little grimly. 

“How dared they?” ejaculated the girl, looking 
up in wonder. 

“0, it’s a brave world, my dear. A great many 
gallant gentlemen are not afraid of a single-handed 
woman!” 

“Why should they be?” was the innocent inquiry. 

Miss Stephenson shook her head, and looked as 
amused as it was possible for her to look. 

“ How old are you?” 

“T shall be sixteen next month.” 

**Do you know anything? I mean can you read, 
write and sew, sweep, and wash dishes?” 

“I do not know a great deal; but I can do some 
things very well.” 

The lady was silent a while, got up and took a turn 
or two across the Jong parlor, sighed as she stopped a 
moment to glance from an open window, and then, 
her mind evidently made up, paused before the poor 
| creature who sat studying every expression of her 
| face. 

“ You may stay.” 

She was down on her knees before her in a mo- 
ment, her face hidden in Miss Stephenson’s dress. 

‘TI will be so faithful to you, miss, you shall never 
be sorry for this—never. I'll pray for you every 
night and morning.” 

* Pray—poor thing! Why, I no longer insult God 
by praying for myself. Prayers will not bring the 
dead to life—will not give me back the loved ‘and lost, 
the cruelly murdered. No, no; do your work faith- 
fally; live your pretty, guileless youth before my 
weary eyes, but never mind the prayers. You may 
find Beulah in the kitchen; tell her that you are to 
stay, and I will not ride to-day, then come back tome.” 


IL. 

How easily one change follows in the track of an- 
other. Before Eloise Hunter had been a month with 
Miss Stephenson, everything about the place had 
taken on a brighter and more cheery look. It got to 
be a common thing to hear her sweet voice singing, of 





mornings, among the flowers, or to see her bright 
dress flitting in and out among the heavy shrubbery ; 
for although she had been engaged as a servant, she 
was given little labor to perform. She had the birds 
to feed and look after, bouquets to make for the par- 
lor and breakfast-room; but beyond that her hands 
were idle enough. , 

After a while, she accompanied Miss Stephenson in 
her morning drives, her pretty blossom of a face 
shining out upon the villagers, bright and sunny 
with smiles. No one knew anything of her, or re- 
membered having seen her before, for, dressed in soft, 
rich colors, her hair falling in smooth, glossy curls 
from under her light summer hat, she looked little 
enough like the forlorn creature who had hunted 
through the streets of Hardon for a home, a few 
weeks before. 

One evening, following a day unusually pleasant, 
Miss Stephenson sat alone in the shadows of her own 
room, busy with her thoughts. She was condemning 
herself somewhat, for having allowed anything to 
charm her from the old beaten way of years. From 
the veranda below, she could hear Eloise softly sing- 
ing a quaint old song, which she tried in vain not to 
listen to. It was a refrain that she had heard years 
ago, she could hardly tell where; but it sent a dull, 
heavy pain stinging at her heart. Over and over the 
girl hoummed it#here in the gathering darkness, little 
knowing that any one was heeding her. 

In the west a tempest was brewing, the sound of 
distant thunder breaking at regular intervals upon 
the quiet of the hour. The clouds lay in great pur- 
ple piles, topped with shining white, that looked in 
the distance like crowns of silver. 

** How beautiful!” exclaimed the girl, clasping her 
arms around a pillar covered wi ysuckles, and 
resting her cheek against the scarlet blossoms, her 
eyes fixed upon the rapidly-rising mass of clouds, 
‘If one could ride up there, It’s like a splendid 
chariot!” 

She went on with her singing again; but the wind, 
rising, took it from her lips, and carried it away 
among the shadows. Just then Miss Stephenson 
spoke hername. ~ 

* Eloise, Eloise, did you hear a cry?” pausing to 
listen as she spoke. 

“T heard only the wind coming up from the 
west.” 

‘A vivid flash of lightning, followed by a crash of 
thunder and a sprinkle of rain, drowned Miss Ste- 
phenson’s next words; but from the road there came 
a loud cry of— 

“Help! help!” 

“Shall I send Jerry?” Eloise asked, a little 
timidly. 

* Miss Stephenson’s face darkened. 

** Whoever it was in distress,” she thought, “‘ they 
would want shelter there. She could not give it to 
them. She had allowed her old life to be too much 
encroached upon already.” 

“ Help, help!” came again through the darkness. 

“Yes, send Jerry,” she said, startled by the fierce- 
ness of the cry. ‘‘ Whoever it may be, my carriage 
is at their disposal to take them to the village.” 

“ But the storm is here; some one may be injured, 
even dying!” 

“Send Jerry!” she repeated, imperatively, trying 
to calm her flattering pulses. 

She turned to the parlor, and soon had it aglow 
with light. As she caught sight of herself in the 
mirror, she saw that she had a scarlet shaw! of India 
crape wrapped about her shoulders. In the darkness 
she had mistaken it for the sombre-hued wrapping 
that she was accustomed to wear. 

“Strange!” she said, almost writhing herself from 
the soft, delicate folds, “ that by any chance fate this 
should have gotten in my way to-night. I have never 
worn it since that terrible evening when they brought 
poor Paul home, cruelly wounded, There is a spotof 
blood in the corner there, now; a rent that my mad 
hands made. What if they should bring anybody 
here to-night, with a ghastly, wounded face, staring 
dead eyes, and stiff-locked hands! My God! it would 
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drive me stark mad! And now I think of it, to-day 
is the twentieth—just ten years ago to-night that aw- 
fal tragedy cut into the heart of my youth, and made 
me old before my time.” : 

The storm had begun to rage, flerce and high, as 
she stood with her eyes fixed upon the scarlet shawl 
that had dropped from her shoulders to the floor. A 
rap at the door aroused her. I+ was Elcise, white and 
scared, her garments dripping with cain. 

“Where shall] they take him? He is terribly 
hurt!” she gasped, hardly able to speak audibly. 

“ They are not bringing any one here ?” she cried, 
grasping the girl by the arm. ‘“ Did I not say they 
could have my carriage to take them to the village?” 

“Yes, know. I told Jerry so; but they did not 
heed either of us, but pushed right on.” 

“T’ve'a mind to shut my doors on them,” she said, 
her face growing stony. 

“Ono; please don’t do that, dear Miss Blanche!” 

“Blanche! How dare you call me by that name? 
It isn’t mine; I gave it up years ago.” 

“T thought it was yours, and I love it so!” she 
said, softly, bending to kiss the icy hand of the lady. 
“ But see! they are coming up the walk now, You 
can get a glimpse of his face by the changing light of 
the lantern. Now the lightning flashes on it. See 
the blood! It is terrible!” 

For a moment Miss Stephenson buried her face in 
her hands, and then went forward to meet the group 
hurrying from the rain with their apparently insensi- 
ble charge. : 

“This way,” she said, throwing open a door that 
led from the hall into a room where the wind and 
rain did not strike with their full force against the 
windows. ‘Lay him on the lounge there.” 

“The blood, ma’am,” one of the men said, seeing a 
drop fall on the blue damask. ; 

“ We are not afraid of blood,” she answered, in a 
tone that made even Jerry glance up into her face. 

She did not ask how the stranger was wounded, 
nor evince any curiosity concerning him, but went 
about, quietly and coolly giving orders. She saw at 
a glance that the face lying so still and ghastly upon 
the pillow, was blonde and beautiful; that the hair, 
tumbled back from ‘the cold, broad forehead, was a 
perfect match to the tawny, flowing beard; that the 
features were like chiselled marble, only disturbed 
by the wide gash that crossed one cheek. 

“Isn’t he beautiful!” Eloise whispered, in her 
girlish impulsiveness. 

Miss Stephenson, chafing the cold hands, looked up 
in haughty surprise, and the girl was silenced. At 
that moment, a diamond upon his little finger caught 
the light. The lady’s eye fell upon it. The setting 
was new, but something in the peculiar hue of the 
stone, so like a drop of concentrated flame, warm 
and rosy, seemed strangely familiar. She glanced to 
her own hand involuntarily, and saw a counterpart 
of the beautiful jewel which the wounded man wore. 

“ How odd!” she thought; and that was all, for a 
low, stifled moan coming from the lips of the stran- 
ger startled her from his side. . 

“Here, Beulah,” she said, taking a pace or. two 
backward. “Take my place, if you please.” 

She looked around to see Eloise wrapped in her 
scarlet shawl. ‘ 

“What do you mean?” she exclaimed, scowling 
down upon her. 

“«J—I—didn’t think ; 1 was so cold and frightened,” 
her blue eyes fillitg with tears. 

Miss Stephenson looked at her with widening eyes. 

“Indeed, I'm very sorry. I'll go this very minute 
and take it off. Are you very angry?” 

‘Stay where you are, child,” whispered Miss Ste- 
phenson. “I want to look at you. You are just 
like—” She checked herself abruptly. ‘Yes, you 
may go. This is not the place for you. The doctor 
will be here soon. There is a fire lighted in the 
kitchen. You can go there and warm yourself by it.” 

As Eloise turned to obey her, the lady’s eyes fol- 
lowed her eagerly. 

“It is very strange,” she thought; “and yet my 
impressions seldom failme. This man lying here, 
stricken and senseless, and the poor girl that I took 
from the street, are singularly alike. He has dia- 
monds shining at his wrists and on his hands, but she 
had no roof to shelter her—not even a crust from 
which to make a scanty meal.” 

And then she thought, walking softly to the win- 
dow, and pressing ber face against the cold pane, 
that it always had been so—everything which her 
life had to do changed into fearful tragedy. She had 
felt, for days, as if something unusual was coming to 
her. For nights she had not known a peaceful, 
healthful rest. Where would it all end, now that her 
quiet was broken into? What new cup of bitterness 
was Fate brewing for her lips? 

A flash of lightning lit up the dark mass of shrub- 
bery before the window. She started back nervously. 
Eloise stood by her side again. A white figure, with 
pale, floating hair, and features distinctly gleaming 
through the darkness, stood for a moment before 
them, then floated like a cloud away. 

“ What did you see, child?” asked Miss Stephen- 
son, dropping the curtain. 

“My mother!” whispered Eloise, bursting into 


Ill. 

Ir was late that night when Miss Stephenson 
sought her conch, but even then she could not rest. 
The face of the stranger, so beautiful in its deathlike 
repose; Eloise, wrapped in the gaudy shawl, her face 
seeming but a softened reflector of his, and, more 
than all, the mistlike figure that had stood for a 


moment before them, then floated away into the 
darkness, were still vivid before her eyes. Her own 
room seemed filled with a vague, weird presence. 
Look whichever way she would, sh® seemed to see 
that trailing gossamer robe—sweeping across the 
fawn-colored catpet, and dimming the brightness of 
its roses; falling in transparent waves over the green 
velvet lounge, and even shaming the snowy white- 
ness of the curtains that were softly stirred by the 
wind. The light which she had turned down on re- 
tiring, seemed to grow fainter and fainter. Was she 
to be left in total darkness, with this strange dread— 
she would not call it fear—upon her? 

She sprang from her couch, turned up the dying 
flame, and set the great bronze lilies that stood upon 
her mantel aglow with light. Surely, in the clear 
radiance of those softly-burning tapers, no uncanny 
presence could linger! So thinking, Miss Stephenson 
wrapped herself in her cashmere gown, and sat down 
to await the morning. As she did 80, Eloise came 
hurrying into the room, her fair hair falling loosely 
over her shoulders, and her white night-robes sweep- 
ing back from her, showing her white, uncovered feet. 
*¥ can’t sleep, Miss Stephenson! It wont let me. 
I should have gone to Beulah, but she is still watch- 
ing below, and I’m so afraid!” 

“No, not to Beulah,” Miss Stephenson said, softly, 
holding out a trembling hand, and thinking that here 
was something that it might be well to keep from 
even her. ‘“ You are quite right in coming to me. 
Sit here beside me. You are nervous, Eloise.” 

“O, it isn’t that—I’m sure it is not; because I 
never thought of it until 1 saw—saw—her there by 
the sitting-room window.” 

Miss Steph thed her wavy hair tender- 
ly, looking down into her frightened face. This poor 
child was growing very dear to her—dearer than she 
had ever thought any one could be. 

“ Tell me about your mother, Eloise,” she said. 

“ jisn’t much to tell, only we were poor, al- 
wafers she sewed to buy the little we had, until 
she took sick and died.” 

“And your father?” 

“1 never saw him, though mother used to say that 
I was like him.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

‘I think so; but she did not like to talk to me 
about him; it hurt her some way—maide her tace 
grow white and hard.” 

“ Poor woman!” sighed the lady ; “ she loved him!” 

“Yes, I’m sure of that—I know that by the way 
she used to look into my eyes, and hold me close to 
her, and say that I was so like him—but I was very 
smalbthén. After I was older she never did it any 
more.” 

me gerne drew her head upon her lap and 
ki er. It was a strange thing for her to do, and 
she wondered at herself. Ina few moment@, the girl 
was sleeping sweetly, while the strange, undefined 
presence lingered watchfully near. The bright ta- 
pers flaming from the bronze mouths of the lilies 
could not frighten it away. It stood there in its 
white mist, immovable. 

Involuntarily regarding it as a something which 
had some claim upon her, and was waiting patiently 
to have that claim understood and recognized, the 
lady bowed her head, slowly, saying (was it to herself 
or this real or imagined presence?), ‘I will be true 
to her—I will guard and protect her, Heaven helping 
me!” When she looked up, a moment after, the 
lamps seemed to burn like torches, and the whole 
room blazed with light. The mist was gone! 

She went down stairs the next morning to find the 
doctor still watching by the bedside of his patient. 

** He will come out of it all right, I am sure,” he 
said, in answer to her look of inquiry. ‘It’s a won- 
der that he hadn’t been killed; he was thrown with 
great violence, and afterwards, I should judge, drag- 
ged several rods upon the ground. He must have 
quiet and careful nursing, both of which he is most 
fortunate in obtaining here.” 

It was a settled thing, then. The sick man was to 
be domiciled beneath her roof. She did not speak, but 
her slightly-annoyed expression told her thoughts. 

“It would be murder to move him,” the doctor 
said, somewhat irritated. 

Miss Stephenson shrugged her slioulders. That 
word, murder, was particularly fearful to her. She 
thought, in her extreme sensitiveness, that the 
cheeks of the sick man flushed a faint pink in listen- 
ing to it. 

“ Of course, he will remain here, doctor,” the lady 
said. ‘ Beulah and I will amuse him.” 

“ For that matter, I can send nurses by the score,” 
Doctor Mann answered, a little pompously. 

* Not to my house, sir.” - 

He scowled up intoher face. Miss Stephenson did 
not stand very highin his estimation. He had a 
secret belief of his own, that there was something a 
little wrong with her. 

“If you wish your patient kept quiet,” she went 
on, in the same low tone, ‘‘the fewer nurses the 
better.” _ 

“ Your head is clear there, miss, at any rate;” im- 
plying by the sentence that it might not be equally 
clear upon all points. 

“ Thank you, sir,” a little archly. 

“And it shall be only Doctor Mann and Miss 
Stephenson?” he asked, chuckling at the oddity of 
coupling his name with hers. 

So it was.settled with few words, as to the stranger, 
and Miss Stephenson and her servants entered upon 
the new role allotted them. To Beulah, shut up as 
she had been for years, the change was not altogether 
unpleasant. She bustled around in a pompous, con- 











and silencing, by her short, brusque monosyllables, 

the curiosity of outsiders. But Jerry’s face wore a 
settled, gloomy frown, which nothing could drive 

away from it. 

“La me, now what is it, Jerry, that makes you 
look so black?” Beulah asked, as she passed him 

that morning, in the breakfast-room. 

* You'll see all in good time, and she’ll see,” he 
said, pointing towards the room where Miss Stephen- 

son was at that moment sitting by the sick man. 
“There’s no use in talking. Words never would 
have any weight with one of them kind,” drawing his 
hat over his eyes. 

* Bless me, old man, but you’ve got it right-down 
hard this time. You had a pretty brisk attack when 
little "Loise came, but I take it you’re pretty well 
over itnow. I raly hope you wont have a ‘lapse, as 
the doctor calls it.” 

Jerry answered by throwing his hat after her, ina 
way not altogether affectionate. 

. “Pretty nimble with your heels, as well as your 
tongue,” he muttered, to himself, as she bounded 
through the door. Then, thrusting his hands deeply 
into his pockets, he growled away to himself like an 
ill-natured mastiff. ‘‘ Curse me, if I see the use on’t, 
bringing that man here. Might just as well have 
taken him along to the village. Can’t I see how it'll 
allend? Doesn’t she know herself, sitting there be- 
side him? He’ll be better in a week or two—yes, in 
a day or two, and then all her nater will come out in 
coddling him up, babying him, reading to him, fixing 
him up dainty slops and messes, singing to him, talk- 
ing sugar-talk in his ears, and coving, at last, like a 
ring-necked pigeon; then she’ll be willing to go 
through tire and water for him—die for him, as all of 
hers are. And it’ll end—she knows how—she’s seer. 
it—mother, sisters and all—a curse blackening all 
their lives—disgrace, degradation, crime and murder; 
—that’s the way the Stephensons go, and she knows, 
and my old woman knows it, but still they go on, on, 
on!” 

He was stamping up and down the room in high- 
tragedy style when he finished, quite unmindful that 
he was in pretty close proximity to the sick room. 
The opening of adoor brought him to his senses. 
With one bound he cleared the window-ledge and 
made for the stable. 

“ What was it?” Miss Stephenson asked of Beulah, 
as she tip-toed back from the deserted room. 

“ Didn’t see a soul, but am sure as can be that it 
was Jerry in one of his shindigs,”’ she whispered 

“Poor Jerry!” murmured the lady, in a low, mu- 

sical voice, looking straight into the sick gentleman’s 
face. 
He opened his eyes, at that moment, slowly upon 
her. Such wonderful, blue eyes, large, clear and lu- 
minous! Seeing them rest with a smile upon her 
mistress’s face, Beulah turned away with a knowing 
look. 

* Poor somebody else!” she thought; “I think the 
old man’s right.” 

Right or not, the days that followed were bright 
and cheery within the enchanted walls of that sick 
room. When Richard Steele came back to life, he 
questioned whether or not he was in the flesh. The 
coloring of the furniture and walls was so soft and 
beautiful, the pictured faces that looked down upon 
him were so ethereal and shadowy, that it was no 
difficult thing to imagine that he had taken a step 
beyond human life. 

“My arm tells me that I am of the earth, earthy,” 
he said, smiling up into the glad face of Miss 
Stephenson. 

“ But, to remain so, you must be quiet,” she said, 
softly. 

“T must have—” 

*‘ Hu-s-h! I think I hear Doctor Mann coming.” 

Doctor Mann did not come, and after remaining 
silent for a moment he went on, regardless of the 
lady’s warnings. 

*T really would like to know where I am.” 

“ Among friends.”’ 

“ That’s evident; yet, it does not satisfy me.” 

* But it ought for the present. I can tell you that 
you are in my care, and that I am held personally 
responsible for your behaviour.” 

“You? I'll promise anything, so that you'll 
promise not to leave me.” 

“I promised that to Doctor Mann this morning.” 

“Tt was very kind of you; and yet it all seems 
mythical. 1 think I must have lost my reckoning.” 

“Be content to lose it, and float along with the 
tide,” she said, turning away from him. 

Float with the tide! Did she know when she ut- 
tered those words how easy it would be for her to 
glide along with him, out of the reach of the white 
shore, and into deep, dark waters? Was there noth- 
ing to warn her?—no shadowy, misty hand to wave 
her back from danger? . 

Nothing, nothing. The wind rustled softly through 
the trees, and a rose-bush tapped lazily against the 
window-pane. From the grass «lone cricket piped 
cheerily, but to the proud, self-poised woman there 
was so sound of warning. So the golden days com- 
menced, and the web which was to entangle her 
heart went on with its weaving, weaving. 











IV. 

BLANCHE STEPHENSON met her fate promptly, 
half way. Not that she was bold, or in any way in- 
delicate or unwomanly, but simply innocent, unso- 
phisticated, if you will. While other girls were flirt- 
ing away season after season, she had been shut up 
by herself in a morbid, unnatural way. The thou- 





sequential way, driving all questioners from the door, 


knew how to wear to win admiration and love, were 
new and strange to her. In the face of the happiness 
that met her at every turn, she allowed her own na- 
ture to guide and direct her. No common man could 
have won her—no weak heart could have gained 
hers, But the chivalrous manhood so providentially 
(as she believed) thrown in her way, was as rare as 
it was strange. 

If she had seen more of the world and society, she 
might have thought herself old, but the quick- 
b ding pulses, fleetn of foot, and litheness of 
limb taught her no such painful lesson. Besides, her 
faithful mirror showed her a round, stately form— 
features clear and unshrunken, Her hair was like a 
purple-black coronal about her head, and now (when 
every womanly instinct taught her to make herself 
as lovely as she could), braided and waved as the 
most fastidious fashion directed. The old sombre 
colors were thrown aside, and soft organdies and tis- 
sues, pretty si?*s, and gay carriage-wraps took the 
place of the standard browns and grays. She ap- 
peared at breakfast in cambric wrappers, with bright 
ribbons knotted at her throat, and flowers in her 
hair; and at dinner in all the loveliness that full 
dress could give her—robes of silk, costly jewels and 
creamy laces. 

Society began to creep in, although, save for the 
invalid’s sake, I cannot say that it would have been 
over-welcome. There were occasional dinner-parties 
when the china and silver took an airing; little 
gatherings of evenings, when the wonderfulparlors 
were opened, and the grand piano gave out its rarest 
music. It was after one of these little sociables that 
the golden time of Blanche Stephe ’s life came to 
ber. She was sitting with Richard Steele upon the 
wide porch. At their backs, like a fairy background, 
the parlors were dimly lighted. In their faces a late 
moon was rising up slowly from a green-black sea of 
foliage. They had been silent for sometime, one of 
those dreamy spells, 80 well known to lovers, resting 
upon them. The gentleman spoke at last: 

“‘T have no reason for loitering here longer,” he 
said, more to himself than to her. 

“ None?” a soft sigh escaping from her lips. 

He turned a quick look to her face, which was a 
little in shadow. 

“T am quite well and strong, at least,” he 

wered. 
es; and eager to go?” a little reproachfully. 

* Did I say so?” . 

“ Not in words.” 3 

** Your hospitality has been terribly taxed already, 
and I might wish to return at some day, not very far 
distant.” J 

* Might!” she. thought, the tears starting to her 
eyes. But she caly said: 

* Possibly.” 

**T have been very happy here. To go away will 
be like turning my back on Eden.” 

It was on her lips to say that Adam and Eve left 
paradise together, but she checked the words. 

“T am glad that it has been pleasant to you.” 

Pleasant is a weak word, Miss Stephenson. I 
have been happy here.” 

There was no mistaking the tone in which this was 
spoken. Answering it, her heart beat loud and fast: 

“ And I, too, have been happy ;” then, fearing that 
she had said too much, she added, with the timidity 

of a schoolgirl, “ in serving you.” 

His brows contracted a little, and his lips moved as 
if he were trying to keep back words that were striv- 
ing for utterance. What was he but a poor wanderer! 
Should he dare to speak of love to this woman? He 
got up and walked restlessly back and forth. If she 
were rich, he loved her. In poverty it would be the 
same. He needed her and her love. He would speak. 
He bowed his head reverently before her, and said: 

*T love you, Miss Stephenson.”’ 

A soft sigh fluttered from her lips as she heard the 
blessed words. She answered as a child might have 
done: 

*T am so glad, Mr. Steele, for I love you!” 

He sat down beside her and took her hands in his. 
Their hearts were too fall for further speech, and so 
they sat there side by side in the moonlight, with the 
hushed, holy silence of the night about them. 

By. and-by a mournful wail of wind came around 
the house and went rustling down among the myriads 
of leaves. The white and red dahlias put their 
cheeks together, as though they had some secret to 
tell, and the great clusters of snowy phlox trembled as 
if stricken with sudden fear. The Madeira vines at 
the porch shook out their fragrance, scattering their 
pearly blossoms like tears upon the heads of the 
lovers sitting silently there. Away down the walk 
the late autumn roses shone out like pools of blood in 
the clear light. They bent forward, asif trying to 
gain the notice of the enclianted pair; and, failing in 
this, tossed their petals like crimson drops to the 
ground. 

Once more the wind came like an agonized cry 
from the distance: like a human voice calling for 
something that would not answer. Not answer, did 

Isay? For, while the leaves trembled and quivered, 
and the boughs writhed as in anguish, a white, misty 
shape was born from them. It gathered itself to- 
gether, and came floating softly over the dew-wet 
grass and shrinking flowers. Tossing its arms like 
snow-wreaths, waving its hands, as if to frighten 
away an impending danger, it came slowly to the 
spot where the lovers were sitting. In quiet it stood 
for a moment, then with its white hands and arms 
motioned them apart; not once, nor twice, but scores 
of times, while the frightened woman clung to the 
man she so idolized, crying: 
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‘Which she shall never do, God willing,” was the 

low, firm answer. 

At this the figure stood motionless, regarding them 

with an expression of tender pity. Then once more 

she waved them apart and disappeared, as she came, 

among the trees. Miss Stephenson was weeping in 

her lover's arms, while his face wore a stony look. 

“ Did you ever see this shape before, darling?” he 

asked. 

“Yes; once.” 

“Do you know it? Can you name it?” 

Eloise saw it with me. She said it was her 

mother.” 

Mr. Steele sprang up, as thongh a blade had been 

struck to his heart. ‘“ My God, not tinat!” 

“ Yes,” clinging to him in wonder and fear. 

“Then Eloise is my child; for, for that—” 

He sank back without tinishing the sentence, 
burying his face in bis hands. 

“ What is that—tell me;” growing suddenly calm. 
“ My wife ” 

She shrank away from him, slowly, but without 
moving from the spot where she hat been standing. 
She drew her rustling silks back from his touch, and 
stood as if bereft of all power of motion. He caught 
her fiercely by the wrist. 

“No, you shall not leave me for that. I love you 
too well! I swear it; nothing on earth, below or 
abov:, shall part us, now.” 

“ Your wife!” she said. Looking down into his 
face she saw great beaded drops of perspiration upon 
his forehead. She wiped them off with her icy hand. 
“Let me tell you; then judge of me as you will, I 
will not murmur. No,do not go from me. Come 
close—here in my arms.” 

She hesitated a moment, then nestled her head 
close upon his shoulder. Poor thing! where had she 
to go for shelter, but to him? 

“* Years ago, I wedded that woman, loving her with 
all the freshness and ardor of my young, buoyant 
heart. But when an hour of fierce maddening trial 
came, she left me, and from that time I could gain no 
trace of her. Idid not know that she had a child. 
It must have been born after her flight from-me. I 
gave her up, years ago, as dead, believing, after a 
long and continued search, that in her madness she 
had destroyed her own life. She might have upheld 
and sustained me, but she turned her face from my 
life in its hour of darkest woe, and to-night I dare 
say it, even though her unhappy wraith stands 
watching me, I have little love for her memory.” 

He paused, bending down to kiss the white face of 
Blanche Stephenson. 

“That is not all,” she said, nestling her hands in 
his. ‘ Let me know all now.” 

Aspasm of pain passed over his features, and the 
words that he tried to speak choked him in their 
utterance. 

“ Must you hear it—cannot even you trust me?” 

“T do trust you—I will trust you,” she said, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ My love shall not shame yours.” 

“Bless you. Perfect love is perfect trust, and it 
knows no fear. I will tell you—by your own pure 
heart you shall judge me.” 

She waited for him to begin, but, for the moment 
his courage failed him. She reached up her soft, 
white hand, and caressed his cheek. 

* O, ifafter all it should part us!’ he said, bitterly, 
holding the hand to his lips. 

* Tell me!” 

Again the mist gathered among the trees and came 
towards them, this time its arms hanging passively 
beside it. 

“JT will tell you, dear, for she listens. After I 
speak she may go her way in peace. Blanche, 
Blanche, I murdered a man once!— You do not shrink 
from me—but I was not a murderer at heart. It 
was in a mad, drunken fray, when my brain was hot 
and dizzy with wine. It was first a dispute about 
cards. I remember it distinctly. We were both 
passionate and unreasonable, but J was the more to 
blame, because I was older. God knows, I did not 
mean to kill Paul Decatur; but the first blow I 
struck was a fatal one, and he fell dead before me. I 
went home and told her of it—there were no wit- 
nesses to my crime, and she left me forever.” 

Slowly, slowly—pressing her hands to her forehead 
—Blanche Stephenson drew herself from his arms. 

“You will go?” he asked, fixing his lips firmly to- 
gether, yet making no motion to detain her. 

“T—must go. You murdered my brother !” 

“No, not that! do not say that!’ he cried, cowering 
down before her, and shivering from head to foot. 
“ Besides,” starting up, with sudden hope, “ it was 
not Paul Stephenson.” 

“No; it was Paul Decatur!” 

“True; O my God, too true! As though I had 
not had my punishment through all these years, 
wandering about homeless and alone. What fate led 
me here just as my poor racked heart was finding 
rest and peace.” 

‘You came for my forgiveness; you came for your 
child,” was the low answer, as the lady turned away. 

“I do not hope for that. It is only God’s mercy 
that I dare ask.” 

“ T can be merciful to the man I—have loved,” she 
said. 

“ Have loved!” he repeated, gloomily. ‘That I 
had died in the midst of my new-found happiness!” 

“ And that I had died with you!” she echoed, 
softly. ‘ But such bliss is reserved for those over 
whose lives no dread curse hovers. We were never 
blest in our loves,” she went on, slowly. ‘“‘My mo- 
ther died heart-broken; my eldest sister filled a 
grave of shame; the second, carried on by a mad in- 


of vice and degradation, to have him turn from her at 
last; the third died by her own hand, because her 
love was hopeless; my brother was murdered; while 
I, the last of that miserable, cursed family—no, I 
would not pain you. I surely ought to be tender to 
you, after passing through so much misery myself. 
They told me that the curse would follow me, and so 
I fled from it and shut myself up alone. I even put 
away the old name. Fool that I was, to think fate 
could be cheated by such a sham !—that I could con- 
ceal myself beneath so flimsy a covering, when the 
poison was within me and a part of myself.” 
“Dear lady,” Richard Steele began, in the same 
tone which she had spoken, “if it is possible let this 
night pass out of your remembrance—out of your life. 
After this hour you shall never look upon my face, 
unless,” his voice sinking to a whisper, “‘ you wish to 
deliver me up to the world’s justice.” 
“God forbid!” she gasped, holding up her hands 
in horror. 
“This is a curse,” he continued, “ but I think it 
ends here. I will spend my life in prayers for your 
peace—I almost said happiness.” 
“ And Eloise?” 
‘I will make a home for her; even she shal! not 
remind you of my existence.” 
Just then there was a soft step behind them. 
Eloise came through the low French window, tu the 
porch where they were standing, 
“Ts it very late?” she asked, rubbing her eyes. 
**T fell asleep on the sofa, in the recess yonder, and 
but just now awakened. How white the moonlight 
is!—How pale you are, dear Miss Blanche—is auy- 
thing the matter?” 
Miss Stephenson hesitated. 
“Eloise,” she said, smiling faintly, “ this gentle- 
man is your father!” 
“My father!” grasping his hands, and sinking 
down upon her knees before him. ‘I thought so all 
the time, but I did not dare speak of it; and he loves 
you; O, how happy we sha!l be!” 
Kneeling there, kissing the cold hand that clasped 
hers, she saw the white figure, that had so terrified 
her, standing upon the green below. 
Come, come, Miss Blanche,” the girl said, in a 
hushed tone, “ this is what she is waiting to see.” 
And then all the darkness, all the clouds went out 
from Blanche Stephenson’s heart, and in their place 
was light. Her face shone with ineffable tenderness, 
and she went forward and knelt beside Eloise. 
“Tam yours and your child’s, Richard,” she said, 
holding up her lips to him for a new betrothal kiss. 
The misty form; now like a bright, shining cloud, 
came and stood a moment beside them, with arms 
raised as if in blessing. Then it floated softly away, 
and was seen no more. 


ASIATIC COSTUMES. 

The characteristic of Asiatic costumes and manu- 
factures is immutability. Unlike the European arti- 
san, who seeks to humor the appetite of fashion by 
incessant novelty, the Oriential sets his loom after 
the manner of his forefathers, or rather with that 
unvarying y of instinct, which teaches the 
bird to build the same nest, or the insect to weave 
the same web for countless generations. It is only by 
acting upon this principle that European manufac- 
tures can penetrate into Eastern consumption. Nei- 
ther price nor quality will supersede inveterate tradi- 
tion. ‘The reason that so little progress is made in 
the introduction of British goods in the markets of 
India, China and Japan is, that but a small propor- 
tion of those goods have been adapted to the estab- 
lished tastes and customs of the natives. Either 
from ignorance or from indifference we have sought 
to clothe them in materials and garments foreign to 
their habits. The consequence is that the demand 
and use of British manufactures in the East, and 
even in British Indian possessions, are surprisingly 
small, and might be enormously increased. 
The saree is the national costume of almost all 
Hindoo women, and occasionally of the Mohaiime- 
dans in India. In Ouve and Rajpootana, the north- 
west provinces, and the Punjaub, the voluminous 
petticoat introduced by the Mohammedans is worn 
by many Hindoo women, whether secluded or other- 
wisé; but this practice is contined to those northern- 
most provinces of India, and is unknown from Raj- 
pootana southwards to Cape Comorin. Bengal and 
Orissa also adhere to this national costume; and the 
article of dress only varies with local taste as to color, 
length and breadth, and fineness or closeness of 
texture. 
There is no female costume more elegant than a 
saree. It isan entire cloth, in many cases eighteen 
yards long, and about a yard broad, and the texture 
varies from the finest and most open character of 
muslin in Bengal and the south of India, to the still 
fine but closer texture of the Deccan, Central India, 
and Guzerat. But sarees are of all qualities, to suit 
the very poorest as well as the very richest classes of 
society—the ordinary laborer and the princess. In 
the manner of tying and wearing this garment there 
is very little difference anywhere. The cloth, which 
has one plain end, is passed round the loins, and the 
upper border tied in a strong knot; the cloth is then 
passed two, three, or even four times round the waist, 
to form a petticoat, which, if the saree be a proper 
breadth, reaches to the ground. A portion is then 
plaited neatly into folds and tucked in before, so as 
to hang down in front to the instep, or even lower. 
The remainder of the cloth is passed across the 
bosom, over the left shoulder and head, on which it 
rests, the ornamented ends falling partly over the 











fatuation, followed the man she loved through haunts 














THE CANARY. 
Ach ing little household bird— 
A en-feathered fairy ; 
Where'er his pleasant voice is heard, 
His owner must feel cheery. 


His jetty eye expresses thanks 
For every small attention 

For water clean, for well-blown seed, 
And green-meat for a luncheon. 


He must not be in small cage cooped, 
Like goldy or poor linnet; 

A roomy one at least for him, 
To feel he’s free when in it. 


My little yellow-coated friend 
Will sing in any weather— 

When Sol with glory lights our isle, 
Or folk round ingles gather. 


And though he cost but shillings five, 
Which some may think a-plenty, 
I’ve learned to love him—so I would 

Not part with him for twenty; 


For in the morning, ere I raise 
My head from off its pillow, 

He starts and sings till twilight hour 
A carol sweet and mellow. 


And like a true beloved friend, 
His heart ne‘er seems to vary— 

O, many a one some lesson sweet 
Might learn of my canary. 





MAJOR JARDIN’S REVENGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


PIERRE LENOIR JARDIN was one of the most en- 
tertaining and amusing of companions, of lively 
s and inating discourse; yet he was sup- 
posed to be one of the most vindictive and revengeful 
of the gentlemen gracing the position of a major in 
the British army. I simply premise this remark; 
its truth I will endeavor to bear out by the narration 
of the chief events of bis life. 

At an early age the Count Pierre George Jardin, 
a French noble, who had abandoned his native land 
and come to sojourn on an estate which he had pur- 
chased in one of the midland ties of England, 
died, leaving his only son, Pierre, then a captain in 
his majesty George ILI.’s army, to inherit his estate 
and weaith, 

Pierre was, at the occurrence of his father’s death, 
stationed with his regiment abroad; and he, a young 
fellow, strongly addicted to the gayeties of this life, 
determined to sell out of the army, and enjoy the 
years of life which remained to him in scenes assim- 
ilating with his desires. He returned to England on 
furlough, to install himself in his deceased father’s 
place, and make preparations for resigning his active 
martial life. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, however, he 
was promoted to the rank of major. He then retired 
on half-pay, and devoted his energies to a life of 
wanton dissipation in the great mart of all gayeties, 
the French metropolis; for he retained a lingering 
love of his native land, and wished to spend a few 
years in its capital befture repairing to the soberer 
enjoyments of English country sport and town 
‘* life.” 

It was at the age of thirty-four, when, weary of the 
harass of continental touring, which involved gam- 
bling and fast living to an enormous extent, that Ma- 
jor Jardin retired to his estate, among the rustics of 
—shire. Introductory preliminaries disposed of, I 
come to the real pith of my narrative. 

‘Major Jardin was one sunny summer morning 
glancing over the paper at his club, when a gentle- 
man, in passing him, accidentally knocked against 
the broad sheet, and, turning to apologize, was sud- 
denly, but momentarily, stricken dumb. Zi ualf- 
uttered apology died on his lips, and he remained for 
a moment silent. Then, starting forward, he grasped 
the hand of the major, exclaiming, in a tone of un- 
feigned delight: 

“Jardin! Pierre! Why, old man, whence come 
you? I’ve not seen you since you left India.” 

“You!” cried Jardin, starting up in surprise, and 
reciprocating heartily the shake of the hand. “ Why, 
Charley Davenant, what on earth brings you to Eng- 
land? You declared you would never again set foot 
in your native land. We must have un petit verre, 
captain, and talk over old times.” 











the major’s, was a chum of years back. They had 
been at school together, been companions at one 
college, and were serving together in the same reg- 
iment in India, when the death of Count Jardin, the 
major’s father, separated the two friends. Captain 
Davenant, before leaving England, had been jilted 
by one of the fuir sex, and for this reason it was that 
he had declared he would never again set foot on his 
native soil. But the ordering home of his troop, 


large about town.” 


his old chum, he began to narrate his present position. 
« J’ve been knocking about town till 1 begin to feel 


is nearly over, I contemplate a trifle of rustic sport. 


began to read: 


Captain Davenant, this newly-discovered triend of 


combined with a strong desire on his part to see his 
family again, had induced him to part with his 
hastily-formed dislike of his fatherland. He re- 
turned to England, and was now a “gentleman at 


Having briefly explained these circumstances to 


awfully ennuye,” he said; ‘‘and now that the season 


Look here, old boy.” And he produced a letter, and 


«“*DEAR CHARLEY:—Come down, if you possibly 


fine sport we can have, if you don’t mind being so 
much as a mile from the sea. Do you remember the 
last time you came down? Long years ago, now. 
Pierre Jardimy(now the swell major and man of 
means) was here, also. Do you ever see him?’”’ and 
so on. 

“ Well, yes,” he continued, placing the letter in 
his pocket, “I do see the ‘swell major,’ as he calls 
you. But whom do you think the letter is from? 
Old Bienam!” 

“Colonel Bisnam! A jolly oll chap, but an old 
rascal, I’m afraid. Well, Charley, he talks = 
our being there together the last time you re 
there. Suppose we repeat the process, you accepting? 
his invite, and taking me down as yr friend, but not 
telling him whol am. See; he has room fur—” 
“The very thing I was going to propose,” burst 
out Charley D t, enthusiastically. ‘‘ You're as 
tired of London as Iam. The season is nearly gone, 
and nothing’s doing; so what can equal a trip to the 
sea, eh, old boy?” 

“Nothing. Write at once.’’ 

“ Well, that’s a sharp bit of business.” 

And so the thing was arranged. 

Colonel Bisnam was an old friend of both these 
chums, so that the idea of one of them going to stay 
with him, uninvited, would only be regarded as a 
pleasant surprise; for an unexpected meeting with 
an old friend makes the friend doubly welcome. 

The colonel was a widower, with one child, a lovely 
girl now verging on twenty summers, and resided on 
a fine estate situate some miles north of London, and 
about three-quarters of a mile from the ocean. He 
had retired some years from the army, and was now 
“ resting on his laurels after his arduous labors,” as 
he used to express it. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE Beeches, the seat of Colonel Bisnam, was one 
of the most pleasant spots on the coast of England. 
The place was enveloped in all the glory of an au- 
tumnal sunset, on the afternoon when Major Jardin 
and Captain Davenant drove over from the railway 
in a hack pbaeton, whose driver had annoyed them 
by his importunities on their emerging from the 
train. 

Colonel Bisnam was reading in his study, when 
the two friends alighted om the gravel walk before 
the great portico, and espying bis guests, he went 
out through the French window to welcome them. 
‘My dear Charles,” he exclaimed, shaking Dave- 
nant cordially by the hand, “ I’m most delighted to 
have you down once again, and—” he was continu- 
ing, turning to Jardin, whom he did not recognize. 
“Allow me to introduce my friend,” s»id Davenant, 
with a smiling countenance. ‘‘ Major Pierre Lenoir 
Jardin, Colonel Bis—” 

‘““What!” cried the colonel, surprised beyond 
measure, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say—but, yes, it must 
be! Pierre, my boy, I’m delighted more than I can 
express. What a surprise! You prodigal! where 
have you been all these years? But what a shame, 
Charley, to play me this trick!” 

And amidst joy, and a species of pique at finding 
himself the victim of a very harmless joke, the old 
man shook his young friends cordially by the hands, 
and reiterated his welcome ten times. 

“And now,” he said, “ you must come in and see 
Georgey. That’s my girl, major.” 

Colonel Bisnam led his guests, when they had 
made themselves more presentable as to attire, into 
a tastily-furnished drawing-room in the front of the 
house, frem which a conservatory led, whence was 
obtainable a fine view of the landscape spread out 
before the house, the blue sea in the distance shim- 
mering brightly in the sunshine. 

Georgiana Bisnam was standing by the glass door 
leading into the conservatory, in a neglige position, 
which added an exquisite grace to her lovely form. 
Let a glance at her suffice. A small, slight form, 
gracefully moulded, as for the very purpose of be- 
witchment, a face of marble delicacy, long, curling 
hair, speckled with shining gold, a voice of silvery 
sweetness, and a laugh that tinkled like a tiny bell. 

She turned to meet her friends, greeting them cor- 
dially, and blushing with joyfal surprise at finding 
the stranger none other than % companion of her 
childhood. 

How merrily that afternoon passed, in recounting 
the time which had intervened since the last meeting 
of these friends! And what a fund of amusement 
was comprised in the talking over of events which 
had occurred at home and in distant lands. 

Shortly before dinner, another lady made her ap- 
pearance—a sister of the colonel, who superintended 
the domestic arrangements of the house. But it is 
needless to introduce her—mere mention of her ex- 
istence is sufficient -for she plays no part in the 
tragedy about to be enacted...Other guests at the 
house ! shall merely fiention casually, if occasion 
arises; suffice it to say that several, besides the two 
we had followed from London, were at the house, I 
must pass rapidly on. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE renewal of old acquaintance on the part of 
Jardin and Davenant.with Georgey Bisnam, took 
more than the form of mere friendship—the atten- 
tions of the two gentlemen were more than the sim- 
ple ceremonies of everyday life. 

Davenant forgot the old wound to his heart of 
which mention has been made; and Major Jardin, 
formerly considered as callous, and inapproachable 








right arm below the waist. 


can. You know what a charming spot it is, and what 


by Cupid, became the slave to his adored one, al- 
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though he was far too wary to manifest any outward 
signs of the gentle passion to other than its object 
herself; and she, unfortunately, was little inclined 
to favor his advances, her Heart seeming utterly en- 
grossed by Captain Daven@nt. apparent slight- 
ing of his affection was a sore wound to the major, 
and his friendship for Davenant began, though,at 
first almost imperceptibly, to give place to jealotsy, 
the sure precursor of hate. 

About three weeks after the arrival of our two 
friends at Colonel Bisnam’s, one morning when the 
dew lay thick on the ground, and the sun was just 

ting through the clouds over beyond the hazel 

pice, Colonel Bisnam broke out in a rhapsody 

concerning the suitability of the weather to field 
sports of any kind. 

“Such a heavenly morning mnst: never be thrown 
away! We must be off early after the birds. John- 
son tells me they congregate mostly over by Squire 
Waters’s corner—three or four coveys. We'll be over 
there to-day, if no other spot has been chosen.” Z 

No other spot had been selected for the day’s sport, 
and it was arranged, therefore, that the party should 
start as early as possible, in order to make a good 
day’s bag. 

Shortly after eleven the party set out, with keep- 
ers and dogs, and all the paraphernalia of the sport. 
It was a good three miles to the spot, which was 
supposed to excel all others in quantity of game; and 
the gentlemen agreed to fire as little as possible on 
the way, even if a favorable opportunity should arise, 
in order not to startle the birds before they came up 
to them. Colonel Bisnam and Major Jardin, the 
inseparables, were marching on ahead, with some 
others who were eager to be in the vanguard. 

Suddenly the major turned, and exclaimed: 

“ Where’s Davenant? What’s the matter with the 
man? He can’t surely have remained behind.” 

“JT should think not,” replied the colonel. ‘“ We 
shall see him presently. Very likely he’s turned off 
some other way. He’s always for mapping out a 
new course.” 

“Aw! think he is goin’ to stawp, though,” said a 
young swell who was with them. ‘Heard him say 
something about not feeling inclined to go to-day.” 

“Ah, I’m sorry,” said the colonel. ‘He’s not bad 
company, the rascal, and he’s never missed a day 
before.” 

“© yes, he has!” remarked Jardin, rudely and 
loudly; “‘ two or three times. He’s getting ‘spooney’ 
on— Bah! he can take care of himself. J don’t 
want him.” 

Every one who heard this speech was surprised at 
the savage manner in which it was uttered, and the 
dark scowl which accompanied it. Jardin turned to 
talk to a gentleman at his side, and the subject was 
dropped. It was evident, however, that the major 
put a more serious interpretation on his friend’s ab- 
sence than he chose to show, and he became anxious. 
In point of fact, he expected that Davenant had 
remained behind for the special purpose of “ making 
love”? to Miss Bisnam, which he considered a mean 
course of action. He himself was deeply, almost 
madly, in love with Georgey, although the world had 
not as yet guessed the fact; and the bare idea of being 
absent while another remained to carry off the prize, 
distracted him; for, he argued, it was very evident 
that the feelings of Captain Davenant towards Miss 
Bisnam were akin to his own. Immediate action 
was necessary, he considered. He must, at the very 
earliest opportunity, secure the hand of Georgey. 

The one selfish idea that his friend Davenant was 
employing underhand means to gain a place in 
Georgey’s affections now worked on the major’s 
mind. He determined to return at once, and pro- 
claim the ardent love which for so long had been 
concealed in his breast. 

The shooting party had reached a portion of the 
road flanked by a thick coppice extending two or 
three miles in either direction. Jardin fell gradually 
back to the rear of the party, and, seizing a favor- 
able opportunity, plunged into the thicket, and re- 
traced his steps in the direction of The Beeches as 
speedily as possible, leaving his friends to pursue 
their sport alone. 


After a brisk walk of about thirty minutes, he | 


arrived again at the old house. Some three or four 
hundred yards from the building, he espied a party 
of ladies; but the form of Georgey Bisnam was not 
distinguishable among them. They were Colonel 
Bisnam’s sister, and most of the lady guests. Prob- 
ably Georgey was in-doors; but nothing was to be 
seen of Davenant. 

Full of a curious mixture of feelings, of love, jeal- 
ousy and hope, Jardin entered the house, and passed 
on to the drawing-room, where he would be most 
likely to find Miss Bisnam. ‘The door stood ajar, and 
the tones of voices talking softly greeted his ears. 
Could 1t be Georgey and Captain Davenant talking 
together? A moment’s consideration, and he was 
convinced it was the two ught, conversing. It 
was useless to enter now, for how could he declare 
his passion before Davenant? Standing irresolute 
by the doorway, a base thought entered the major’s 
mind. He would listen to the conversation (though 
he little thought anything could come of it), and 
shape his actions accordingly. At no other time 
would a course so mean have occurred to him; but 
his great state of excitement must plead his excuse. 

Glancing through the door, he noticed that the 
lovers were not in the drawing-rvom itself; they 
must, therefore, be in the conservatory leading from 
it. Entering the room softly, the major sat down on 
an ottoman, where he could listen to every word that | 
passed. He had expected to hear them whispering 








ear amazed, shocked, petrified him. He was now 
convinced that his pseudo-friend was acting the part 
of a villain, to acquire the love of Miss Birnam, 

“He calls himself a major,” th@eaptain was say- 
ing, with an accent which sounded as if a sneer 
accompanied it; ‘‘ but he is a mere money-hunting 
adventurer. No such rascal could ever remain in 
the army. ‘He gould soon be expelled with 
disgrace.” 

“Ah!” replied Georgey, “I guessed as much. His 
conversation shows that he could never have lived in 
the manner and moved in the society he assumes to 
have.” 

“TI perceived his villany immediately; but, of 
course it would not have done for me to mention it, 
or—” — 

“No,” laughed Georgey, “ofcourse not. But Isee 
through him now—a scheming profligate, and noth- 
ing better.” 

“ Yes; endeavoring by fulse pretences to gain the 
affections of a woman that another man would die for, 
and all simply to obtain her money.” 

Jardin ground his teeth. Miss Bisnam seemed to 
smile, and continued: 

** His life in France, too! Fancy his pretending to 
have been abroad, when he was in London all the 
time.” 

“Yes; hiding from his creditors.” 

That such calumny could proceed from a man who 
for years had enjoyed his most intimate friendship, 
was incomprehensible to the major. It was evident 
that he had been nourishing a viper. 

He could not wait to hear another syllable (he had 
heard too much already, he thought, yet if he had 
remained another moment no evil consequences 
could have ensued, for all would have been cleared 
up), but, bounding to his feet, strode into the 
conservatory. 

* Good heavens, Major Jardin,” exclaimed Georgey 
Bisnam, springing to her feet, ‘‘ what on earth is the 
matter? Has anything happened?” 

“ Nothing has happened, Miss Bi ,” replied the 
major, icily, and with assumed calmness. ‘ Pray do 
not be alarmed, and please excuse my sporting Gress. 
lhave an important piece of busi to t 





nant. The ultimate result was a challenge from 
Davenant, which Jardin received with pl 


and he was prevented from any further attempt at 





The reason of this quarrel was simple enough. 
Davenant was well aware of the shooting which was 
to take place, and had intended to join it, but shortly 
before the party started, he wandered with Miss 
Bisnam to a distant part of the grounds, to collect 
some lichens, and when he returned, the gentlemen 
were gone. Little persuasion was needed on Gvor- 
gey’s part to induce him to remain behind, and he 
abandoned the idea of following the sportsmen. 

The lovers were seated in the conservatory, talking 
about a character in a novel they bad been reading— 
a fortune-hunter—when they were overheard in their 
guileless talk by the major, and their harmless words 
arrogated to himself. In his ungovernable, ridic- 
ulous fury, he did not wait to consider that any 
denial of his title on the part of Davenant was ab- 
surd and improbable, the two having served in the 
same regiment, and having been in contact with him 
from childhood; but he rushed madly to a conclusion 
which terminated in the manner described. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ALL the efforts of Colonel Bisnam at reconciliation 
—all his entreaties to be reasonable, and listen to an 
explanation, addressed to Jardin, were in vain. 

On the morning fixed for the hostile meeting between 
Jardin and Davenant to take place, at a very early 
hour, when the grass was heavy with dew, and thick 
rime stood on all the gateposts and fences, two figures, 
muffled in large overcoats, emerged from amidst the 
trees into an open glade, known to the neighborhood 
as the Fallen Oak—so termed because it was formed 
by the absence of a large tree which had formerly 
stood there. One of these two carried a long case, 
which, at first sight, might have been taken for an 
infantile coffin, but which was, in reality, a case of 
swords. 

This was an intimate friend of Jardin, who was 
going to act for him in the capacity of second; and 
the other individual was, of course, Jardin himself. 

“Pierre, my boy,” said the former, * be not de- 





with Captain Davenant. Allow me to speak to you, 
sir, outside the door.” 

“Miss Bisnam will excuse us,” said Davenant, 
following Jardin; “ but I cannot understand what 
you can mean.” 

Miss Bisnam again inquired if anything was amiss, 
as they passed out of the conservatory, but she 
gained no reply. 

“‘My dear Pierre,” exclaimed the captain, when 
they were outside the door, “what on earth is the 
matter with you? We thought you were miles away, 
with the birds. Has anything serious happened, 
that you come in this sudden and inexplicable man- 
ner? You quite startle me.” 

“There, cease your idle chatter, fellow,” respond- 
ed Jardin, savagely. ‘It’s well to cover your fualse- 
ness with the mask of friendship.” 

He clasped his fist as he spoke, and stared fora 
moment in the eyes of his former friend. Davenant 
looked at him, aghast. 

“Such words to me!” he said, hardly above a 
whisper, in his extreme surprise. ‘ Man, you’re 
reaming.” 

1 will be plain with you,” hissed Jardin, “al- 
though you have acted such a mean, cowardly part 
towards me and the woman I love. In a word, I tell 
you that I have overheard the miserable calumny, 
the wretched fabrication of lies, you have been im- 
parting to Miss Bisnam.” 

“I been fabricating! You apply harsh terms, 
Pierre. And,” he added, “now I think of it, you 
might have taken the words to yourself.” 

“Ay, you may well be plausible,” said Jardin, bit- 
terly; ‘‘ but you shan’t deceive me again, base, slan- 
dering villain that you are!” 

“You talk thus to me, sir!” cried Davenant, 
changing his manner from the calmness of friend- 
ship to the excitability of aroused ire. ‘‘ Man, you 
are mad! Do not think to impose on an old acquain- 
tance. You shall explain yourself, for nothing can 
be sufficient reason for the words you have spoken. 
You shall retract every syllable. I see now that you 
are the victim of a silly jealousy; and as to your 
calumny, I have not mentioned or alluded to your 
name, nor—” 

“ Liar!’ roared Jardin, in his blind fury, raising 
his hand, and striking Davenant across the mouth. 
‘Dare to deny your baseness, and I will this instant 
hurl you headlong down those stairs.” 

Davenant’s face became suddenly pale, and then 
changed to a deep scarlet. His hands clutched con- 
vulsively, rose and dropped again to his: side. With 
a@ calmness which cost him a tremendous effort, he 
said: 

*‘ Such words as these, and this last action, shall 
not go unpunished. 1 will not fight like a coster- 
monger, and I disdain to speak further with you. All 
fature communication must be of a more deadly 
character. You shall hear further of this.” 

He did not utter a word more, but turned away 
and strode up stairs to his bedroom. Jardin literally 
gnashed his teeth. 

“Ay,” he said, “‘I shall hear more, and speedily.” 
But for one moment he was content to feed on his 
fury. Scratching a few hasty lines to Colonel Bis- 
nam, explaining his absence, he left the house, to 
take up his quarters at the villagé inn; and, in order 
, that his temporary residence should be known to 
his enemy, he wrote beneath one of his cards the 
name of the hostelry to which he intended to pro- 


the soft tones of love; but the words that struck his ceed, and sent it up by one of the servants to Dave- 





dent. We shall turn out victorious.” 

“«Bah?* returned Jardin, “‘who is despondent? I 
am only savage, that when I have killed this double- 
faced villain I shall not be able to obtain the hand of 
Geo—Miss—you know her name. I have since learn- 
ed that her love is wholly given to the. beast 
Davenant.” 

“Courage, man! what matter? There are other 
fair faces in the world.” 

“Not forme!” muttered Jardin, with a sigh. 

“Pooh! think no more of it,” said the comforter. 
And he added to himself, ‘ these blessed ‘fair ones’ 
have a hand in all the mischief.” 

At this moment, three other figures appeared on 
the scene; Davenant, his second, and a mysterious- 
looking personage, half parson, half doctor. The 
presence of Colonel Bisnam had been avoided, by 
deceiving him as to the day the affair was to take 
place.: 

When all salutations, etc., had been gone through, 
and the preliminaries arranged, the opponents di- 
vested themselves of their upper clothing, and faced 
one another. Now was observable the great contrast 
between the bearing of the two. Davenant was pale 
but calm, and an anxious expression had settled on 
his features; it was evident that he regretted the 
course events had taken. Jardin was hot, and only 
calm by a great effort; the demon revenge had pos- 
session of him, and a feeling of intense hate of his 
opponent, and a sullen determination for vengeance, 
seemed to have setiled on him. 

When the sword was placed in his hand, Davenant 
tested its strength, and then, turning to his former 
friend, said: 

“ Jardin, one of us may now be about to go out of 
the world. Is it not a pity tocarry out this affair? 
I am amply willing to retract anything offensive 
which I may have said, if you are willing to meet me 
half way.” : 

He would have said more, but with a savage scowl, 
Jardin interrupted him: 

“ Bah! craven coward!” he said, “ it lies with you 
to retract. But words are useless now. Stand to 
your guard.” 


The expression of Davenant changed at these 


words; his teeth were set, and his lips firmly com- 
pressed, as he crossed swords with his antagonist. 

Clash! clash! the sharp metallic clang of the swords 
rang through the morning air. Jardin fought like a 
madman, roused to the utmost of his furious temper; 
and it was with difficulty Davenant could repel his 
savage onslaught. It was a mere exercise of fierce 
thrust and cool parry. 

For some twenty minutes this contest continued, 
when there was suddenly a heavier clash than had 
been heard yet, which was succeeded by a rattling 
fall of a metallic body, and a short, sharp cry of pain. 
Jardin’s sword was hurled from his hand by his op- 
ponent, and he, now defenceless, had received the 
point of Davenant’s rapier through his arm. The 
seconds closed in. The contest was at an end, and 
Davenant was the victor; calm coolness had gained 
the victory over fierce, revengeful hate. But no! not 
yet. With a glare of ferocity, Jardin sprang aside, 
and seized in his left hand the weapou, which had 
been wrested from his right. One bound, and he was 
upon D: t, who ined motionless and erect; 
but in the heat of the t, the trait Jardin 
slipped, and his foul intent was prevented. The 
bladé of his weapon passed between the shirt-sleeve 
and the side of Davenant, without inflicting even a 
scratch. In a moment the seconds were upon him, 








y: 


Davenant was a lenient conqueror. The life of his 


antagonist had been at his mercy, and he had dis- 
dained to take it. How different from the foul 
treachery of Jardin! 

Davenant, with his friends, returned to The Beech- 
es, and, it is to be hoped, soon erased from his mem- 
ory the sad event of that memorable morning. Jar- 
din, in hot haste, made his way from England, and 
took refuge on the continent. He was irretrievably 
disgraced, and could never remain near his old 
acquaintances at home. His fair fame was gone, and 
all through his own miserable passion, jealous re- 
venge. His lady-love was lost to him forever, carried 
off by a rival who had unconsciously opposed him in 
that quarter. 

There was no absolute necessity for his leaving 
England, for the affair did not get wind, and, 
consequently, the hue and cry was not raised af- 
ter the combatants; but the most prudent course 
he could pursue—namely, leaving the country—he 
adopted. It was by far the best that he should 
leave the scene of his disgrace. With him he 
carried one blight of his life—his unquenchable thirst 
for revenge. It rankled in his bosom night and day; 
was the only one hope which kept him alive. He had 
made a solemn vow to have revenge, to bring down 
condign punishment on the head of the man who had 
stolen his love from him, and on that love, for giving 
her thoughts-to another, not to himself. He was not 
the man to forego a determination. 


CHAPTER V. 

EIGHTEEN months have passed away. My narra- 
rative leads me to a hand y-furnished suite of 
rooms on the first floor of a large house in the Rue de 
» Paris. Itis spring, warm, bright and lively; 
and by the open window ofa room in this suite, sits a 
military-looking man, in a long, flowing dressing- 
gown, glancing over a series of newspapers, placed 
conveniently at his elbow. He skims lightly over 
the dreary French papers, seemingly little interested 
in aught they contain; and, evér and anon strokes a 
long moustache, as he glances, at the passers in the 
street beneath. It is needless to say that this is 
Major Jardin. 

* Rubbish!” he suddenly ejaculated. ‘* There never 
is anything worth reading in these stupid French 
papers. Where’s the Times?” 

He smiles as bis gaze alights on the old familiar 
black-letter title. 

I’m at home now,” he says. ‘‘ Let’s see if any 
benevolent being has made me his heir, and bas 
omitted to mention my address in his will.” And he 
glanced down the second column. “No, of course 
not. Let me see the ‘hatches, matches, and des- 
patches,’ then. Pooh! the dirty old thing is a fort- 
night old. What’s the good of this? I'll soon have 
&@ newer one.” 

He reaches his hand, and pulls a bell. A» itt. 
waiter his , and the major says: 











o Sacqany how comes this? This paper is two |. 


weeks 0 

= Monsieur has not had the Times for a o 
It is an old one monsieur did not read w! he 
ordered it. A new one comes.” aes 

The valet disappeared to find the latest live of the 
paper, and Jardin muttered: 

“ Well, as I’ve not seen it before, I’ll run my eye 
down, and see if I recognize any names?” 

He begins at the top of the column, and reais 
through the births without finding any name he 
knows. In the middle of the marriages he stops, and 
almost pants fur breath. He has discovered a familiar 
name. 

His eye passes for a second and a third time over 
the type before he seems to take in its true meaning. 
A deep curse escapes his lips, and his teeth grind 
together. In a voice thick with emotion, he whispers 
softly to himself the words he has been reading: 


*“*On Tuesday, the 11th inat., at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, by the Rev. G. T. Godin, assisted 
by the Rev. T. Edwards, Captain C. W. Davenant, 
of Edvale Wood, ——shire, to Georgiana Vane, only 
daughter of the late Colonel Bisnam, of The Beeches, 
—shire.’” 


The first words that pass his parched lips are: 

“Then Colonel Bisnam is dead; and his daughter 
thinks to live a life of happiness and joy with that 
villain! Never! False pair that they are, they shall 
never be happy together while I am here, lonely and 
miserable. I will -” 

At this moment, the valet enters with the paper. 

‘*Such a mistake shall never occur again,” he says, 
placing the Times before Jardin. 

* Get out of my sight, you idiotic brute,” roars the 
major. ‘‘Whatdo you mean? Stop! I must go to 
England to-morrow the first thing. Make prepara- 
tion.” 

The valet stares at his master in surprise; but he 
is accustomed to sudden outbursts of temper. 

“ Everything shall be prepared, sir,” he answers, 
and retires in great pertarbation of spirit. 

* Revenge is slow but sure. Vengeance is near.” 

He continued to mutter; but his words were in- 
audible. 1n a few moments he tarned away from the 
window, and prepared to attire himself in out-door 
costume, for there were many things to settle before 
leaving France. One great purpose was before him, 
and he determined to carry it throagh. 

On the following morning, he set out, with his 





valet and his luggage, for England; but what his 
plans were remained a strict secret, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EpDVALE Woop, ——shire, the home of Charles 
Davenant, and the home of many Davenants before 
him, was a fine estate in midland England, which 
brought in an income of eight thousand a year to its 
possessor, and gave a name to the village attached. 
Old Squire Davenant had died suddenly, and the fine 
estate fell to the lot of his son, the captain. 

It was three weeks subsequent to that period which 
was mentioned in the last chapter. Captain Dave- 
nant was married, and had just led home his young 
bride to the domain of his fathers. 

There was a slight mystery in the village of Edvale. 
The most ordinary event, if tinged with the faintest 
degree of secrecy, is always converted into a mystery 
in these small country places. A. gentleman, un- 
known to any inhabitant, had taken up his abode in 
the small inn, which stood in the centre of the high 
street. 

There was nothing remarkable in thestranger him- 
self. He was a fine, handsome man, and evidently 
rich; but nobody knew him, so they puzzled their 
brains about him, and converted him into a being of 
romance. He had been in the village more thana 
fortnight, when one morning he emerged from his 
customary reserve, and held a conversation with his 
landlord. 

“Mr. Burgess,” he said, coming down stairs and 
entering that worthy’s sanctum, ‘‘ I wish to converse 
with you.” 

‘Good morning, sir,” not very logically replied the 
landlord, who was a merry, fat, garrulous old rascal. 
“Take a seat, sir. You will find this old chair most 
comfortable. My grandam worked the wustid work 
when she wor a geil.” 

“Thank you. Is there a spot called Edvale Wood 
hereabout?” : 

The stranger must have been well aware that there 
was such a spot, for he had studiously avoided it in 
his rambles, in order, probably, to excite no remark, 
and that it should not be said he frequented the place. 

“There is such a locality, sir,” replied Boniface. 
“ You may see its chimleys from my top winder. It 
is the house of the great family of Davenant; which 
Captain D., the young squire, is just married, and he 
returned home after the honeymoon the day before 
yester.” 

And the landlord rambled off into a long history of 
the place, which it would be wearisome to relate. 

“Thank you,” said the stranger; “your most 
lucid explanation has charmed me. Are visitors ad- 
mitted to the grounds?” 

“There never are no casual visitors like, as you 
may call ’em—tourists and that; but what there are 
are admitted free for nothing.” 

“Then I will go over there to day,” said the 
stranger. ‘Thank you. Good day for the present.” 

As he turned, some heavy article in his pocket 
struck against the doorway, and he thrust his band 
into his pocket to prevent a repetition of the sound, 
as though he did not consider it desirable that the 
landlord should observe it. 

Mr. Burgess said ‘ Good day ” very politely; and, 
turning to his wife, remarked, ‘Surely he’s a little 
gone here!” whereupon he tapped his forehead very 
significantly. 

“Surely,” responded his wife. 

On this same morning, and about the same time, 
Captain Davenant was sitting with his bride, discuss- 
ing a few domestic plans and the like. 

“ Georgey!” he said, ‘‘ don’t you begin to feel tired 
of sitting day atter day and exchanging the dull 
commonplaces we are obliged to with the callers. I 
wish they would all make haste and get their calling 
done.”’* 

“ Well, dear, not very dull; you know you are al- 
ways here. Etiquette enjoins that the folk shall call, 
and all that; so why object.” 

O, [don’t know. Can’t we get up a picnic, or 
something jolly?” 

“ Soon we may ; it’s too early in the year yet. There 
is a lot of visiting for us to do.” 

“Yes,” replied Danvenant, as though the idea of 
returning wedding visits were not the liveliest in the 
world. Changing the subject suddenly, he said: 

‘* Squire Conway bas a wonderful short-horn that 
he wants me to see, and I promised to ride over this 
morning. You wont mind being alone, dear?” 

* You'll soon be back, Charley, I know. Go and— 
good riddance,” responded the bride, playfally. 

“ That’s the way you mean to treat me, is it?” said 


eyeing the stranger keenly; “but I really could not 
allow such a thing. It would be trespassing on your 
kindness. I will dismount and see to it myself. 
Those grooms are so careless.” 

Davenant really imagined that something was 
amiss, and he was preparing to dismount. If he 
could only have seen the expression that crossed the 
face of the stranger when his back was turned! 
One foot was out of its stirrup, and across the back 
of the animal, as Davenant was in the act of spring- 
ing to the earth, when suddenly a vigorous pair of 
arms were clasped round him, and he was dragged 
to the ground, while a voice—a familiar voice—hissed 
in his ear— 

“ Accursed villain! you have destroyed my hopes 
of happiness in this world, and you shall reap your 
punishment.” 

It was the voice of Jardin that uttered these words. 
Tie was the stranger of the inn, and he was here to 
carry out his vow of vengeance. It was but a 
moment they struggled. There was a tremendous 
splash in the water, and the two rolled over together 
inthe river. Jardin dealt twocrashing blows on the 
face of his antagonist, and then held his head beneath 
the water, until life, as he thought, was extinct. 
Jardin, the assassin, rose, and spurned the body 
with his foot, thrusting it from the water, and Jeav- 
ing it exposed upon the bank of the river. He turned 
to leave the spot, when a crunching, heavy step 
sounded on the gravel, and a hoarse voice roared in 
his ear: 

* Villain! what have you done?” 

Immediately a pair of vigorous arms grappled the 
major. It was an under-gardener of Captain Dave- 
nant’s, who had thus come too late to rescue-his 
master, but in time to arrest the assassin. 

The major was taken aback with so great a sur- 
prise. He, however, was not the man to succumb 
without a struggle. 

“Ruffian!” he roared, darting away from his as- 
sailant, “ hands off!” 

He had prepared himself for such an emergency. 
Ina moment his hand sought his side coat-pocket, 
and the bright barrel of a pistol was gleaming in that 
hand, pointed directly to the breast of the gardener. 

There was a click of the lock as it flew to full-cock, 
and then the hammer descended. Crack! No ex- 
plosion. In his struggle with Davenant the major 
had got thoroughly wetted; the water had penetrated 
to the charge in the pistol, and the weapon was 
parctically useless. 

There had been a momentary heritation on the 
part of the gardener. Again he sprang forward to 
seize Jardin; butas he advanced, the butt end of the 
otherwise useless pistol descended with force on his 
forehead, and he fell over on the sand. 

Jardin turned away instantly; escape was now his 
only wish. The horse which Davenant had been 
riding—a quiet beast—had, on being relieved of his 
burden, stepped a few paces forward, and then dis- 
posed itself, without farther ado, to browse on the 
rich grasses which grew around. A few steps, and 
Jardin had seized the beast’s bridle. A hasty spring, 
and he was on its back. A few more moments, and 
he had disappeared far away amongst the trees. 





CHAPTER VII. 


It takes a very hard blow to even stun an under- 
gardener. Jardin’s blow had made the man’s senses 
reel; but it had not deprived bim of them. He was 
on his feet again by the time Jardin was galloping 
away, and was on the point of pursuing him, when 
his attention was called to a noise, resembling a faint 
moan, proceeding from his master. He flew to his 
master’s side, and endeavored, in his rude way, to 
restore animation. Davenant was not dead. The 
blows of Jardin had stunned him, but little further. 
His immersion in the river had conduced rather to 
his restoration than to any fatal consequences, 

The gardener roared lustily for help, and in time it 
came. Another gardener was within a few hundred 
yards at work, and, hearing his fellow’s cries, ran to 
the spot. The almost lifeless form of Captain Dave- 
nant was carried up to the house. Medical aid was 
procured, and the sufterer restored to his senses. 

A week passed away. Captain Davenant was 
nearly himself again. He had related to his wife the 
whole of the occurrence in the wood, and added that 
he had recognized Major Jardin. Georgey was, of 
course, horror-stricken, aud wondered that a man 





Davenant, as he went out of the room. ‘“ Naughty 
ry Rd 

In another few minutes the happy bridegroom was 
on horseback out on the drive, kissing his hand to 
his young wife. Georgey waved her handkerchief to 
him as he disappeared round a curve in the path, 
and he blew back a kiss in return. Ah, happy pair, 
little did they guess the great calamity that was so 
soon to fall upon them! 

The path which Captain Davenant was taking led 
across his estate, from sidetoside. A hundred yards 
ahead a small river glided across the mead. Over 
this river was a ford, and, as this lay in his way, 
Davenant steered his horse across the silvery stream. 

The hind legs of the horse were hardly out of the 
water, when a voice struck on the air, and a gentle- 
man, who had been sitting, partially concealed, be- 
hind a low shrub on the bank, rose up. What could 
be want? It was the stranger from the village inn. 

*“‘ Excuse me, sir,” he said to Davenant; “ but it 
strikes me one of your horse’s girths is loose; and if 
it is not re-arranged, it may result seriously. Allow 
me to adjust it.” 


| could tr easure up for years the recollection of a slight 
| injury, and finally endeavor to gain revengein the 
| barbarous manner described. Light was, however, 
soon thrown on the subject. 

In a country paper appeared a paragraph, stating 
that a man in a most melancholy dition had been 
discovered in the woods. From his appearance, 
and from the splendid animal which stood beside 
him, it was surmised that he had occupied the 
position of a gentleman. He was found lying half 
naked and utterly exhausted. When taken by the 
police he was quiet and docile, but on regaining his 
strength by rest, he bad broken out in the most 
desperate manner, and he was then confined in the 
lunatic ward of the workhouse. 

‘‘ This must refer to Jardin, poor fellow,’ said Dave- 
nant to his wife, when he had read the above state- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she replied, “‘ what will you do?” 

**1 certainly have no wish to prosecute him; but I 
shall go over and see him, and try if nothing can be 
done for him.” 

When Davenant saw the lunatic, he found that he 








He advanced to the side of the horse, 
‘“¢T’m really very much obliged,” replied Davenant, 





really was Jardin. He had taken the landlord of the 


this personage identified him as the stranger of 
Edvale. The unfortunate man was handed over to 
the care of his g@elations, who, I believe, boing un- 
willing to confine him in an asylum, kept him 
quietly until his death, which happened only a few 
years back. 

Since the above unfortunate Trences no serious 
misfortunes have befallen the inmates of Edvale 
Wood. Davenant is now a hearty old man, ranking 
as colonel. His wife is as good looking as in years 
gone by, and a troop of bappy little Davenants enliven 
the solitude of Edvale Wood. 


Hrs. Candle’s Curtain Pecturee, 


LECTURE XXXIV. 


MRS. CAUDLE, SUSPECTING THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS 
MADE HIS WILL, IS “ ONLY ANXIOUS AS A WIFE” 
TO KNOW ITS PROVISIONS. 


*T ALWAYS said you’d a strong mind when you 
liked, Caudle; and what you’ve just been doing 
proves it. Some people wont make a will, because 
they think they must die directly afterwards. Now, 
you’re above that, love, arn’t you? Nonsense; you 
know very well what I mean. I know your will’s 
made, for Scratcherly told me so. What, You don’t 
believe it? Well I’m sure! That’s a pretty thing 
for a man to say to his wife. I know he’s too much 
aman of business to talk; but I suppose there’s a 
way of telling things without speaking them. And 
when I put the question to him, lawyer as he is, he 
hadn’t the face to deny it. 

“To be sure, it can be of no consequence to me 
whether your will is made or not. I shall not be 
alive, Mr. Caudle, to want anything: I shall be pro- 
vided for a long time before your will’s of any use. 
No, Mr. Caudle; I shan’t survive you: and—though a 
woman’s wrong to let her affections for a man be 
known, for then she’s always taken advantage of— 
though I know it’s foolish and weak to say so, I don’t 
want to survive you. How should I? No, no; don’t 
say that: I’m not good for a hundred—I shan’t see 
you out, and another husband too. What a gross 
idea, Candle! To imagine [’d ever think of marrying 
again. No—never! What? That's what we all say? 
Not at all; quite the reverse. To me the very idea 
of such a thing is horrible, and always was. Yes, I 
know very well that some do marry again,—but 
what they’re made of, I’m sure 1 can’t tell. Ugh! 

** There are men, I know, who leave their property 
in such a way that their widows, to hold it, must 
keep widows. Now, if there is anything in the 
world that is mean and small, it is that. Don’t you 
think so too, Caudle? Why don’t you speak, love? 
That’s so like you! I never want a little quiet 
rational talk, but you want togotosleep. But you 
never were like any other man! What? HowdoTI 
know? There now,—that’s so like your aggravating 
way. I never open my lips upon a subject, but you 
try to put me off. I’ve no doubt when Miss Pretty- 
man speaks, you can answer her properly enough. 
There you are, again! Upon my life, it is odd; but I 
never can in the most innocent way mention that 
person’s name that— Why can't I leave her alone? 
I’m sure—with all my heart! Who wants to talk 
about her? I don’t: only you always will say some- 
thing that’s certain to bring up her name. 

“What was I saying, Caudle? O about the way 
some men bind their widows. To my mind, there is 
nothing so little. When a man forbids his wife to 
marry again without losing what he leaves—it’s 
what I callselfishness after death. Mean toa degree! 
It’s like taking his wife into the grave with him. Eh? 
You never want to do that? No, Y’m sure of that, 
love: you’re not the man to tie a woman up in that 
mean manner. A man who’d do that, would have 
his widow burnt with him, if he could—just as those 

ters, that call th ves men, do in the Indies. 

“ However, it’s no matter to me how you’ve made 
your will; but it may be to your second wife. What? 
I shall never give you a chance? Ha! you don’t 
know my constitution after all, Caudle. I’m not at 
all the woman I was. I say nothing about ’em, but 
very often you don’t know my feelings. And as 
we're on the subject, dearest, I have only one favor 
to ask. When you marry again—now it’s no use 
your saying that. After the comforts you’ve known 
of marriage—what are you sighing at, dear?—after 
the comforts, you must marry again.—Now don’t 
| forswear yourself in that violent way, taking an oath 
that you know you must break—you couldn’t help it, 
I’m sure of it; and I know you better than you 
know yourself. Well, all I ask is, love, b it’s 








it’s no excuse that you’d taken so much wine you 
didn’t know what you were saying at the time; for 
wine brings out men’s wickedness, just as fire brings 
out spots of grease. What did you say? Why you 
said this: ‘ Virtue’s a beautiful thing in jwoman, 
when they don’t make so muck noise about it; 
but there’s some women, who think virtue was 
given ’em, as claws were given to cats,— yes, cats 
was the word—‘to do nothing but scratch with.’ 
That’s what you said. You don't recollect a;syllable 
of it? No, that’s it; when you’re in that dreadful 
state, you recollect nothing: but it’s a good thing 
I do. 

“ But we wont talk of that, love—that’s all over: I 
dare say you meant nothing. But I'm glad you 
agree with me, that the man who’d tie up his widow, 
not to marry again, is a mean man. It makes me 
happy that you’ve that confidence in me to say that. 
You never said it? That’s nothing to do with it— 
you’ve just as good as said it. No: when a man 
leaves all his property to his wife, without binding 
her hands from marrying again, he shows what a 
dependence he has upon her love. He proves to all 
the world what a wife she’s been to him; and how, 
after his death, he knows she’ll grieve for him. And 
then, of course, a sevund marriage never enters her 
head. But when she only *zeps his money so long 
as she keeps a widow, why, she’s aggravated to take 
another husband. I’m sure of it; many a poor 
woman has been driven into wedlock again, only 
because she was spited into it by her husband’s will. 
It’s only natural to suppose it. If I thought, Caudle, 
you could do such a thing, thongh it would break my 
heart to do it,—yet, though you were dead and gone, 
I’d show you I’d a spirit, and marry again directly. 
Not but that it’s ridiculous my talking in such a way, 
as Ishall go long before you; still, mark my words, 
and don’t provoke me with any will of that sort, or 
I’d do it—as I’m a living woman in this bed to-night, 
I'd do it.” 

“T did not contradict her,” says Caudle, “but 
suffered her to slumber in such assurance.” 


Piographical Portfolio, 








[Compiled expressly for ine Flag of our Union } 


BY JEEEMIAH OOLBURN. 


CAPTAIN MOSES BROWN, 

Or Beverly, Massachusetts, was a son of Isaac 
Brown, of Waltham, who was of the fourth genera- 
tion from Abraham Browne, one of the first settlers of 
Watertown, Massachusetts. The descendants of Jon- 
athan Browne, son of Abraham, dropped the final e 
when writing their name. Moses Brown was born 
April 6th, 1748; was fitted for college by his uncle, 
Rev. Thomas Balch, of Dedham, and at the close of 
his preparatory studies entered Harvard College, 
where he graduated in i768. After leaving college, 
he taught school in Framingham, Lexington and 
Lincoln. 

In 1772, he removed to Beverly. Massachusetts, and 
entered into mercantile business. At the commence- 
ment of the American Revolution he espoused the 
cause of independence with great zeal, and in July, 
1775, raised a company of men under a commission 
from James Warren, president of the provincial con- 
gress; and in January, 1776, he joined the army as 
captain in General John Glover’s regiment, at that 
time the fourteenth regiment of the continental 
army, which commission was signed by John Han- 
cock, president of the continental congress. The 
regiment lett Beverly on the 20th of July, for New 
York, where they arrived on the 9th of August, when 
they were ordered to join the brigade under com- 
mand of General John Sullivan. They were station- 
ed at several important points, and on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1776, Colonel Glover was placed in command 
of General Clinton’s brigade, and on the 13th and 
; 14th, he superintended the evacuation of New York 
city. i 

Captain Brown was in the battle of Trenton, where 
about forty of the enemy were killed, sixty wounded, 
and over nine bundred taken prisoners. Of the 
American army, not more than ten were killed and 





only for your sake, and it would make no difference 
to me then—how should it?—but all I ask is don’t 
marry Miss Pret—There! there! I’ve done: I wont 
say another word about it; but all I ask is don’t. 
After the way you’ve been thought of, and after the 
comforts you’ve been used to, Caudle, she wouldn’t 
be the wife for you. Of course, I could then have no 
interest in the matter—you might marry the Queen 
of England, for what it would be to me then—I’m 
only anxious about you. Mind, Caudle, I’m not say- 
ing anything against her; not at all; but there’sa 
flightiness in her manner—I dare say, poor thing, 
she means no harm, and it may be, as the saying is, 
only her manner after all—still, there is a flightiness 
about her that, after what you’ve been used to, 
would make you very wretched. Now, if I may 
boast of anything, Caudle, it is my propriety of 
manner the whole of my life. I know that wives 
who’re very particular, arn’t thought as well of as 
those who’re not—still, it's next to nothing to be 





house where the major had lodged with him, and 


ded. The success of the army under the imme- 
diate command of General Washington in this en- 
gagement was complete; the surprise of the Hessian 
commander Rahl, who was mortally wounded, and 
the total defeat of his d, was idered a 
brilliant achievement. The Hessian prisoners, to the 
number of nine hundred, were sent into the interior 
of Pennsylvania. 

The term of enlistment of his company having ex- 
pired in 1777, Captain Brown returned to Beverly, 
and d his busi , which he continued until 
1800, when he retired with an ample fortune. 

He took an important part in the public enter- 
prises; was a member of the State Legislature, and 
one of the presidential electors in 1808, ‘‘ His man- 
ners were dignified and courteous. He united integ- 
rity with benevolence; was exemplary in all social 
and domestic relations, and a generous contributor 
to public and private charities and associations.” 
Among his benefactions was a legacy to Harvard Col- 
lege of two thousand dollars. He died on the 15th of 











virtuous, if people don’t seem so. And virtue, Cau- 


June, 1820, in the eighty-third year of his age. 


—$__—_ 
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71 | 
dle—no, I’m not going to preach about virtue, for"I 

never do. No; and I don’t go about with my virtue, j 
like a child with a drum, making all; sorts of noises 
with it. But I know your principles. I shall never 
forget what I once heard yon say to Prettyman :7and 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“MY HEART I8 TIRED.” 


BY L. ABBIE PAUL. 


“We have no need to carry a tired heart.""—M. W. 


No need to carry a tired heart ? 
Do you repeat it—‘* No need, no need ?”” 
If its quivering fibres were torn apart, 
Say, would the heart have need to bleed ? 
If such be your creed, my frjend, methinks 
You are illy versed in the ways of the heart; 
If you deem we may clasp love's broken links, 
Where one by one have fallen apart. 


If I think and think till my dizzy brain 
Whirls madly round like a ball-room girl, 
Would you tell me, * "tis only a fancied pain,"’ 
And my foolish brain has “ no need *’ to whirl ? 
If I toil through lengthened days and weeks 
For the little all that I title mine, 
Would you smile as you look at my wasted cheeks, 
And say that I have “‘ no need to pine ?”’ 


If I strain my eyes in the shadows grim— 
For the poor must work in the blinding night— 
Would you say the eyes have “‘ no need" to dim 
“In a world like this with plenty of light? 
If my weak hands tire of their daily task, 
As I labor on and on for the sake 
Of my daily bread, would you coolly ask, 
“* What need have the toilworn hands to ache?” 


If the body can bear from day to day 
A weary burden and never faint, 
Then I will echo the words you say— 
“The heart hath no need to utter complaint.”’ 
If the feet can walk through a dismal slough, 
Pass safely o'er it and not be mired, 
Perhaps, my friend, you may tell me how 
The heart can suffer and not be tired. 


Ah! the human heart, if rent in twain 
At a sudden stroke, will inly bleed; 
And the overwrought and burdened brain 
Will throb and whirl, if it hath “ no need.’ 
And the eyes will dim, and the cheeks will pale, 
Through constant toiling and ceaseless strain, 
And the wornout hands at last will fail, 
And drop from their task in weakness and pain. 


The body will sink ‘neath its weight at last; 
The feet will struggle in vain to be freed; 
And thus it will be till we 've safely passed 
To a land where we say, in truth, **no need.’ 
So I walk through the world's uneven ways, 
Seeking for what I have long desired, 
Till my eyes are dim with their searching gaze, 
And my hands, heart, body and soul are tired! 


Do you ask what weary weight I bear 

About in my heart through life’s rough storm ? 
"Tis an open grave, and a coffin there, 

And lying within it a shrouded form! 
The form is like to one I love; 

It has soft fair hair, and a broad white brow; 
The eyes are blue, like the heavens above, 

And a voice there was—it is silent now. 


It was low and sweet, like the song of birds; 
But its tones are hushed, and the lips are dumb: 
Still I listen to catch the whispered words— 
Sweet words that will never, ah, never come! 
The hair hangs heavy like threads of stlk, 
The eyes are covered and fastened tight, 
The brow is marble, and white as milk, 
And the hands are folded—O, strangely white! 


How strange, that even a love like mine 
Can never awaken this form to life! 
But I've knelt too long at a coffined shrine, 
I must back to the world and its noisy strife. 
You have looked long enough? Then cover it up, 
This form that Llove. Alas, alas! 
God held to my lips a bitter cup, 
And I drained the dregs—for it might not pass. 


O God! is this all that ye give me for life ? 

These burdens, these crosses, these hot, burning 
tears? 

Or is this dark world, with its feverish strife, 
A pathway to lead me to happier spheres ? 

Faith whispers a beautiful answer to me, 
And it falls on my ear like a voice inspired: 

‘*T have love, and rest, and blessing for thee, 

In a land where the heart shall never grow tired."’ 





CWnitten for The Flag of our Union.] 


URSULA’S STORY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 
ener 


PAUL threw aside his brush, and leaned over his 
easel, with a sigh so deep and long that it seemed to 
echo from the very depths of his heart, startling me 
80 that I drew my own brush quite across the well- 
turned nose of the Hamlet I was copying, giving it 
an unsightly daub of bright-colored paint, and looked 
up at him with anxious inquiry. 

* My eyes, Ursula.” He spokein a sort of fretfual 
way, pressing his hands over the tightly-closed lids, 
“T teel sometimes as if I were really growing blind, 
such a sharp pain throbs in them.” 

‘I cannot wonder that you do,” said I, hastily, 
“torturing your eyes so incessant!y over all that glow 
of color. You have scarcely left your easel a moment 
lately, while the daylight has lasted, and there is 
something in paint that is very injurious to weak 
eyes. The picture will be glorious, I know, when it 
is finished, but hardly worth giving one’s eyes for. 
Why do you burryso? Haven't you a plenty ot time 
before you to be famous in? Come, put aside your 
brush for to-night; it is growing late, and after a 
good long rest, 1 dare say that your eyes will be as 
good as new.” 





finish the picture, unless I finish it now,” replied he, 
wearily. 

I tried to laugh away his fears, but his mournful 
presentiment was doubly reflected infny own breast, 
as I looked into the dim, clouded eyes, that were so 
brilliant in their sparkle of yore; and yet, it was but 
seldom that he complained of the pain in them, and, 
as I said, the strongest eyes would be likely to feel 
the effects of such constant use. 

The sunset, stealing in just then through the one 
undarkened window, made our little studio, with its 
low, pictured walls, very bright. The dimmest paint- 
ing was vivid with color, in its glow. The wine that 
quivered in a tiny goblet on the stand was like a mass 
of dissolved rubies, penetrated by its sparkle; and 
the lilies, that had folded their long, white buds all 
day in my vase, fluttered their silver-white petals, 
and looked out as brightly as if the rosiest morning 
ray had touched them. Suddenly a gay voice was 
heard in the p ge-way, singing some old ballad, 
and Rose, in her pretty muslin dress, made a pink 
shadow in the doorway. She dropped her song, and 
stood looking in upon us hesitatingly, catching the 
shadow that was still lingering upon our faces, then 
began to sing again, in her pretty, mocking way: 








“If aught my greeting thee should grieve, 
My gaze thee trouble, then I'll leave 
And never come again, never come again.” 


Paul’s gloomy eyes brightened into a smile, for the 
shadow could never linger long for him in Rose’s 
presence, and rising suddenly, he made her a gay 
little speech of welcome. 

“What in the world made your faces both so 
lugubrious when I first appeared upon the scene?” 
queried she, at the same time leaning over Paul’s 
shoulder to inspect his picture. 

‘*O, we were musing upon vanities. Wasn’t that 
it, Ursula?” 

“But you ought not to be ing upon v 


yet asleep in their still, dim chambers. Now I know 
that it was only a dream, and one that might never 
blossom into a reality. I had deceived myself, as 
many another has done, and the love I had so ten- 
derly fancied, was but a reflection of my own. I was 
his sister, his confidant, but this imperial Rose was 
his queen, his beloved of all the world. 

Thornwood had been my home for many a happy 
year, but it could be sonolonger. Its very air stifled 
me. Rose’s laugh made the familiar halls strange, 
and with the change that had fallen over me, every- 
thing else seemed to change. I felt like a stranger 
and an intruder in the only home I had ever known. 
So I determined to accept Mrs. Rossiter’s invitation 
to make my home with her for the future. She was 
a relation of papa’s—very worldly but very kind—and 
was going to reside for a few years in Paris. I had 
not mentioned my determination as yet, but resolved 
to do so atonce. Mrs. Allen, the housekeeper, would 
miss me a little, to be sure. Mr. Astley would ven- 
ture a few quiet remonstrances. Paul—well, it was 
of no consequence what he would say. Rose would 
fill the house so with her brightness that there would 
be no room for a sense of loss—at least, for him. He 
would forget in a short time that such a person as I 
ever existed. 

This was what I was musing over in the studio, 
when Rose startled me by ringing a merry laugh in 
my ear, and asking if I were asleep. The sunset had 
passed away, but left its track in a rift of bright 
clouds, and Paul was standing by my side, laughing, 
with Rose, at my abstraction. 

“Come,” said he; “we have been planning a sail 
in the Illusion. Haven’t you locked at your Hamlet 
long enough for one day?” 

* Quite long enough,” replied I, rising from my 
seat; “but I hardly feel in a mood for sailing to- 
night.” 

Rose piped out a little exclamation of wonder that 
one shoulun’t feel like sailing on such a night. © 











while your brush is bringing about such a miracle as 
this,” said she, letting her eyes rove delightedly over 
the canvas. ‘ What a famous boy you will be, one of 
these days! wont you, Paul?” 

The picture did promise to be truly wonderful. It 
represented a group of icebergs, which had sailed 
down to dissolve in summer seas, @ rosy mist floating 
about their steel-blue peaks, and rolling up their 
glittering sides. One could almost feel the coolness 
they exhaled, and almost see their slow, majestic 
motion, as if the blue summer sea had indeed drifted 
with them over the canvas, and the soft skies that 
looked down upon their strangeness were real. It 
had been our good fortune to witness this rare spec- 
tacle during our year of foreign travel. The icebergs 
floated past us, toward sunset, under the warm, 
glowing skies of spring. The sunlight glinted over 
them, and mingled with the vapory breath that hov- 
ered about them, through which their fantastic peaks 
were clearly visible; and as the sunset light touched 


‘Only look at the river, and the sky!” said she. 
‘I think you must be ill, or you never would be able 
to resist such a pleasure.” 

* Ursula used to like sailing better than anything; 
but her taste seems to have changed entirely, in that 
respect,” said Paul. ‘She hasn’t found out yet what 
@ wonder the Illusion is. Rose says that it must 
have been built expreasly for moonlight excursions to 
Elfiand, it is so light and airy in its motions.” 

“Well,” laughed Rose, “ since Ursula wont accom- 
pany us, we must sail to Elfland alone; and we must 
hurry, or it will be too dark to explore the wonders 
of its purple caves and rose-tinted bowers.” 


And away they flitted, well pleased in secret, I well |- 


knew, to be by themselves; and I stole down into the 
hall, and watched them at the door, as they went 
gayly down over the lawn to the river, where Rose’s 
little boat, the Illusion, was rocking idly on the placid 
water. Paul had forgotten his fears, and his pain 





them, down in the hazy distance, they seemed like 
some floating, fairy islands, sailing into the color and 
glow of enchanted realms, where they were soon lost 
from sight. But Paul kept the wonderful picture in 
his vision, and as soon as he reached home hastened 
to reproduce it upon canvas, and not even Rose could 
win him from his beloved studio in all those glorious 
summer days. Now October had come, with its 
lelicious, dreamy ther, and Rose was going to 
leave us soon. But it was brighter than ever at 
Thornwood; the garden vivid with burning, autumnal 
flowers, the orchard fa)l of merry voices and dropping 
fruit, and the river floating through a vista of painted 
trees, as golden as the mist that drifted through the 
warm, still air. And there was ceaseless talk of sail- 
ing parties, and nutting parties, to which, however, 
Paul lent a deaf ear, and allowed Rose to be carried 
away day after day by Captain Greyson, or Jack 
Haliday, while he was lost in his picture, scarcely 
lifting his head to note what a beautiful change was 
going on without. But I had forgotten my old ab- 
sorbing love for painting, and chose to wander about 
by myself through the sleepy old woods that sur- 
rounded Thornwood, and over the low, ferny mead- 
ows, where, in certain shy nooks, the gentians had 
blossomed ever since I could remember. 

And as soon as ever the twilight made a shadow on 
Paul’s canvas, he and Rose were wont to wander 
away through the scarlet-bordered lanes, and along 
the river, coming home laden with leaves and blos- 
soms, and wearing very bright faces. They scarcely 
ever omitted to ask me to accompany them, but I did 
not choose to make myself the awkward third person 
to so happy acompany. In the old days, Paul and I 
had taken such walks, but it was different now. In 
the evening, the great hall doors were closed; for 
after those warm, bright afternoous had burned 
themselves away, the nights came cool with frost, 
and spicy wood fires were lighted upon the hearth, 
and guests dropped in, and the old house was very 
merry. But Paul was ever by Rose’s side, and though 
they joined in the general conversation, there were 
low words between them, and lover-like glances, 
given unconsciously, perhaps, and doubtless no one 
save myself heeded them at all. 

To the others of the household Rose was a blossom. 
To me she was a thorn. In the old days, before she 
came to Thornwood, I had a dream, and that dream, 
sweeter than anything that had ever come to my life, 
her presence dissolved. I fancied that Paul loved me; 
not as I loved him, perhaps, with a love that absorbed 
my whole being, but with a tender and quiet affec- 
tion, the more enduring that its glow was cool and 
calm; the more precious that its light was still con- 
cealed, and only dimly felt and dreamed of, as we feel 
the presence of the tiowers in spring, while they are 








had ished under the charm of Rose’s presence, for 
I heard his laugh ringing out as gayly as ever, as they 
floated slowly down the stream, But then, the soft 
uncertainty of the twilight, after the glow of the 
bright day, must have been very grateful to his eyes, 
and a little rest soothed them wonderfully. There 
was no danger of his becoming blind, after all, I 
thought; but he must give up painting—for a time, 
at least—and avoid the light as much as possible. 

A shudder comes over me, even now, to remember 
what I almost wished asI stood there in the doorway, 
with the sound of the distant oars and their light 
laughter in my ears. I was thinking, what if Paul 
should really lose his sight, and be obliged to grope 
around in blind helplessness for the remainder of his 
life? Would Rose care for him then? Was hers a 
love that would sacrifice all things? Would she be 
willing to link her bright young life with one so 
blighted and darkened—to be near him always, his 
light, and comfort, and support in this terrible afflic- 
tion? Never! Rose was a butterfly, and loved the 
summer and the sunshine too well to give up her gay 
flight among the flowers, to dwell in the sober dim- 
ness of duty. Paul, of course, under such circum- 
stances, would offer her her liberty, and she would 
flit away to make other conquests, with just a shad- 
ow’s weight of regret, that the sunshine would lift off 
again before it grew to bea burden. Then he would 
turn again to me, and nothing should ever have 
power to part us. It would be the one pleasure of 
my life to care for him, to guide his uncertain steps, 
to minister to his wants, and soothe his sorrow. And 
for a moment, the thought that it might be so, filled 
me with a strange feeling of exultation and joy; but, 
thank God! it was only fora moment. Then I trem- 
bled at my own wickedness, at the cruel selfishness 
that would consent to such a fate for my dearest 
friend, that a gleam of happiness for me might arise 
from its shadows. But, for myself, I would have 
gone even through deeper darkness, if it would have 
brought me nearer him. 

I tried to banish all unhappy thoughts from my 
mind; but in vain. The sense of dreariness and des- 
olation oppressed me still more deeply as the night 
came on. The lamps were not yet lighted, and a 
chilling and empty silence reigned everywhere about 
the house. I threw ashawl over my shoulders, and 
hurried out into the cool, fresh air, down through the 
shadowy garden, to the dusky woods beyond; a 
deep, fragrant pine woods, that dipped its green 
tassels into the river for many a hazy mile, and its 
cool, dim chambers were full of muffled music and 
haunted winds. In my childhood, I came here to 
shed my childish tears, and now, if any trouble op- 
pressed me, there was no voice so soothing as the 
murmur of those old Thornwood pines. In the sum- 
mer the turf was sprinkled with pale rosy flowers, 





and birds, with long, slow songs, sweeter than any 
other music, sat singing the day long at its green 
heart. But there was only the rustling sound of the 
leaves, that touched each other in the wind, and now 
and then the faint bells of a brook under the dying 
brakes, and, always, the unceasing melody that 
stirred in the pines. And all the flowers, save the 
purple asters and a few little, pale, evening prim- 
roses, that crept in under the fence from the meadow 
beyond, lighting their golden lamps in defiance of 
the frost, were dead, long ago. The laurels have a 
charm, a sort of witch-like spell in their rosy, poison- 
ous cups, people say; but their silken petals blew 
away in the last June winds, leaving not a trace of 
their subtle breath in nook or dell; but still there was 
some charmed air in the woods, that stole away the 
weight at my heart, and soothed the hot pain upon 
my brow—at least, for a time—and I went along the 
wide path that separated the trees and let the moon- 
light in, singing snatches of old songs. 

The faint chime of oars sounded from down the 
river, and Rose’s laugh, that for me was a counter 
charm to any happy spell, rang again in my ears, 
Doubtless, I was very foolish and very wicked, but I 
could not help it. Nearer and nearer came the 
sounds, and the shadowy form of the Illusion, doubly 
reflected in the silver mirror of the river, sailed 
swiftly up to the shore below, and two light figures 
stepped out upon the sands, while 1 was but a stone’s 
throw from them, on the bank above, at the edge of 
the woods. They were talking earnestly as they 
sailed up, though the words were lost to me in the 
sound of the oars; but now, as they stood a moment 
to note the shimmer of the moonlight in a green cove 
on the other shore, I could hear all they said distinct- 
ly, and was about to speak, but the sound of my own 
name arrested the words upon my lips. They were 
talking about me, then, and I could not resist the 
temptation of hearing what it could be of such im- 
portance concerning Ursula. It was Paul that was 
speaking, and 1 held my breath. 

“Yer, Rose,” said he, “I did love Ursula once. I 
think that it was something more than a mere fancy, 
although it was but a short-lived feeling, and there is 
not a trace of it left now. Even before I saw you, it 
had all died out of my heart.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Rose, “ is that your love, then? 
Is that your love for me?—to last but a day, and then 
vanish to leave never a trace?” 

“ Hush, foolish child!” said he; “and I will tell 
you what it was.” And he played caressingiy with a 
bright ripple of hair that had fallen down upon her 
shoulder. 

**Do you believe in one’s cherishing a hopeless pas- 
sion, year after year, until all the freshness of the 
heart is withered, and all the beauty of life vanished? 
Do you think it natural, as much as people talk about 
the long endurance of love, its steadfast unchange- 
ableness and suffering patience, though it may never 
meet its reward in this world, for one to cherish the 
image of ancther, whom he knows is only coolly in- 
different to himself? We are too selfish for that, J 
am, at least.” 

*T don’t know,” said Rose, musingly. “I suppose 
there is such a love.” 

“And for yourself—though no one that you loved 
could help loving you—but to suppose that such a 
thing might be—do you think you should be so unfor- 
tunate as to be haunted by that love through life?” 
queried Paul. 

“T can hardly tell; but I cared for you before you 
told me that you cared for me, andI should have 
been very unhappy had you never spoken, and could 
never have forgotten you, I am sure,” said she, mak- 
ing her voice very sweet. “But it cannot be that 
Ursula rejected you! Do you know, Paul, that I 
have been fancying lately that she loved you?” 

‘What a vivid imagination you have, my romantic 
little Rose! From whence could you have drawn 
such a fancy as that?” said Paul, in a quick, surprised 
tone. 

*O, I cannot tell,” said Rose; ‘ but something 
whispered me so. Ursula is rather a strange, reti- 
cent person, you know, and it is hard to guess what 
she thinks or feels. I dare say, though, that it is all 
afancy. It does not seem like her to fall in love. 
But you haven’t told me your story yet.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” said Paul; “ only that 
Ursula divined my love for her, and discouraged it; 
not by words—nothing was spoken between us—but 
by her manner, which expressed only too plainly the 
sternest disapproval. She even withdrew her old 
sisterly friendship from me, in a great measure, and 
there has been a sort of shadow between us ever 
since. At first, I could not bear to have itso. I was 
almost crushed by the bitterness of my disappoint- 
ment, though I had never hoped much. ButI did 
not speak, because I knew that it would be in vain; 
that the most passionate entreaty would avail noth- 
ing, for Ursula is one who makes but one decision, 
and it would only be giving her unnecessary pain. 
Now, I can see that it was all for the best. I could 
not be happy with one so cold and passionless. Ur- 
sula is much more to be respected than loved. But 
come; it is growing late, and we must goin. They 
will be waiting tea for us.” 

I could hardly help crying out in my bitter passion 
of regret. What a precious cup I had unconsciously 
pushed from my lips, spilling the very wine of my 
life! O Paul, Paul! how utterly unskilled you are in 
reading @ woman’s heart! How strange that he 
should fancy that I disapproved of his affection! 
True, I had a feeling that he cared for me, but I was 
not sure; and the stern disapproval that he spoke of 
was only a little cloak of pride which 1 bid myself in, 
lest my own great love should betray itself, and I 
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should be left to the bitter mortification of bearing 
his pity and contempt that I had given my love all 
unasked and unsought. But I was unconscious of 
having been cold and stern. We were both blind, 
and our blindness had led us into thorny ways. But 
then, I thought, with a shadow’s less regret, that it 
was best as it was. Paul never could have truly 
loved me, or he would love me still; for love is eter- 
nal, We cannot bid it go from us when it becomes a 
bitterness, 

A voice calling “ Ursula, Ursula!” echoed down 
from the silent garden, and I hurried up the path, 
with a light song on my lips, meeting Paul by the 
little gate. 

“Ah, here you are!” safd he. “It had grown so 
late that we were alarmed about you. Mrs. Allen 
was sure tbat something had happened to you, and I 
was beginning to share her presentiment. You must 
have wandered far.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I have been through the woods, 
almost to Sleepy Hollow, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, nothing has happened tome. But Iam 
sorry to have given Mrs. Allen any uneasiness on my 
account.” 

“She'll forgive you, I think, if you make your 
appearance before the tea is cold; but at present she 
is sitting, the picture of patient despair, behind the 
tea-urn,” said Paul. “So it behooves us to hurry a 
little. Did you have a pleasant walk? That wide 
wood path, where the moonlight comes in on moon- 
light nights, is rather suggestive of ghosts to me,” 
added he, taking a backward look into the pines. 

“ Charming!” said I. ‘‘ Ghosts never trouble me 
in the woods, unless they follow me in from some 
other quarter; and they seldom do, for the voices of 
those old pines drive them away. Only fairies haunt 
the woods. And did the Illusion carry you and Rose 
straight to Elfland ?” 

* Yes, it did, cértainly,” he said; ‘for Eifiand is 
everywhere to-night. I cannot remember such a 
beautiful night for years. The river is as clear as 
crystal, and we found the echo down in Purple Cove. 
Don’t you remember how we used to shout for it 
from the bend down to Green Island, and never were 
able to find it, though everybody else was telling how 
wonderful it was? I think it must have been asleep 
in those summers.” 

“ Yes, it must have been asleep; but you and Rose 
found it readily to-night,” I said, and something in 
my tone caused Paul’s eyes to be lifted suddenly to 
my face with a little look of surprise; but I was in 
the shadow and he in the light. 

That evening, when we were all sitting together 
by the fireside, I announced my determination to ac- 
cept Mrs. Rossiter’s invitation, and to leave Thorn- 
wood at once, before the cold weather and the snow 
cameon. And instead of the few quiet remonstrances 
which I expected from my cool, taciturn guardian, 
was a manifestatiom of real displeasure, which no 
words of mine could allay. He did not at all approve 
of Mrs. Rossiter, and threw out vague hints concern- 
ing my ingratitude in leaving the friends who had 
cared for me in my dependent childhood, the friends 
to whose care my father had given me when he 
died. 

“ But,” said he, “I have nothing to say, Ursula. 
You are of age, and are at liberty to go where you 
please, of course.” 

Paul, too, seemed somewhet displeased, but had 
very little to say upon the subject. Rose envied me, 
more than she couldsay. It would be so charming 
to live in Paris! And then Mrs. Rossiter was so gay 
and so wealthy! What a charmed life I might lead 
under her chaperonage. Rose only wished that she 
was in my place. But there was a slight curl in 
Paul’s finely-cut lip, while she was speaking, which 
I did pot understand. 

Mrs. Allen was loud and long in her lamentations 
at the thought of lesing me; for Thornwood was 
lonely in the winter, and there would be no one to 
receive the bits of feminine gossip which she gathered 
weekly in the village, no one to trim her Sunday 
caps, and no one to see to the fixings of the table, and 
so forth, when city fulks came out to dine. 

But all the objections in the world could avail 
nothing, now; for I bad written to Mrs. Rossiter that 
I had fully decided to accept her invitation, even 
mentioning the day on which she might expect me; 
though, as the time of departure drew near, I 
dreaded more and more to leave the dear old place, 
which would always be dearer to me than any other, 
wherever my home might be. And yet the manner 
of my guardian had grown so cold toward me, and 
Paul’s so strange and reserved, that when the day 
came at last, I was glad to’ go. 

Mrs. Rossiter received me joyfully, for she was a 
widow and companionless, and one month later we 
were comfortably established in elegant apartments 
at the Hotel ——. 

The winter passed away like a dream, a strange, 
bewildering winter, full of splendor and gayety, but 
still unreal. I could hardly tell whether I liked it 
or not—this gay Parisian life—but it was, at least, a 
novelty, and its novelty stole me away from myself, 
in a measure. I had heard from Thornfvood but 
once, during all that time. I wrote to my guardian 
soon after my arrival in Paris, and at length received 
a chilling and formal reply; so chilling and formal, 
that I had not the heart to write again. But in May 
good Mrs, Allen wrote me a long and affectionate 
epistle, full of village as well as household gossip. 
They were having the house fitted up in splendid 
style in honor of Mr. Paul’s approaching marriage, 
which was to take place on the seventh of the next 
month. Thornwood had been very lonely during 
the winter, and they had all been dull and low- 





spirited. Mr. Paul’s eyes had been very bad, indeed ; 
he was nearly blind for a time, but they were better 
now, though not entirely well, by any means, and he 
was gloomy and disheartened. The physicians as- 
sured him, however, that they were not seriously 
affected. . 

Although the letter was four pages long, this por- 
tion was all that I heeded then, for it came on the 
sixth of the month. The morrow was to be Paul’s 
wedding day, and it came rosy and bright, full of 
fresh, perfumed breezes and drifting sunshine. And 
all day, though I shopped in the morning with Mrs. 
Rossiter, who was intent upon finding the daintiest 
of summer fabrics to display at some gay French 
watering-place, and went to drive with a gay party 
in the afternoon through the fairylike Parisian parks, 
my thoughts were at Thornwood. I saw the pleas- 
ant old house filled with white, scented, bridal 
flowers and happy faces; the garden radiant with 
roses that blushed for very joy, and the sunshine 
lending its fullest glory tv bless the bridal morning. 
I saw how the light fell through the long windows of 
the old church, touching the bridal party, as they 
stood before the altar, like a benediction; a stray 
beam sifting through the bride’s filmy laces, and 
lying a golden shadow at her feet. I heard the sil- 
very peal of .the organ, mingled with the tremulous 
pipe of the sweet-voilced Thornwood birds in a wed- 
ding chart, and, always, above the noise and bustle 
of the gay Parisian streets and the laugbing voices 
that echoed around me, the sweet, vibrant thrill of 
wedding bells rang in my ears. 

The summer was as much like a dream as the 
winter. I can only recall it now through a dim, 
unreal sort of mist. We spent it at a fashionable 
summer resort; a quaint old town ina cool Pyrenean 
valley, where every day was a fete-day, swimming 
along on a gay stream of sunshine, and music, and 
laughter. Then in the autumn months we made a 
little tour through the pleasant country, stopping 
now and then at some picturesque Norman town, 
with its clean, sunny streets, visiting the grand old 
cathedrals with their elaborately-decked altars and 
white, sculptured virgins. Mrs. Rossiter declared 
that we had a delightful time, and I have no doubt 
that we did, only I could hardly realize it. When 
we came back to Paris, the wintry winds were 
beginning to wrinkle and fret the placid face of the 
scene, and a sort of wintry dreaminess reigned even 
there, though the shop lights twinkled so bright at 
night, and the people were so merry and gay. I 
missed in the great hotel the cosy home comforts to 
which I had always been accustomed. The musical 
foreign tongue jarred upon my ear. I was fairly 
homesick, and went about so pale and silent that 
Mrs. Rossiter became alarmed on my account, be- 
lieving me to be a prey to some serious physical 
malady. And the days went on and on towards 
spring again, and stili no news from Thornwood. 
Even Mrs. Alien had forgotten me, I thought. 

A flood of music poured from the old church of 
St. ——, one gray, wintry twilight, while we were 
returning from a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and, 
moved by some sudden impulse, I begged Mrs. 
Rossiter to enter with me, and listen to the short 
vesper service. It was a sombre though splendid old 
church, dimly lighted, and filled with a great crowd 
of devout worshippers, and the music was wonderful ; 
full of solemn delight, of tender promise, of holy joy. 
It soared away, through the dim aerial arches, bigher 
and higher, in a clear, exaltant peal, and then stole 
softly down and crept through the vast aisles, in a 
chant whose very breath was peace; and the meaning 
of the sweet, old Latin words that linked the soft 
sounds together was peace and joy. It was a Cath- 
olic service, and full of tedious ceremonies, but this 
music swelling at intervals, would have repaid for 
hours of weariness. And, at the last, a choir of 
sweet, female voices, from some unseen nook in the 
gallery, took up a plaintive, familiar air, one that 
they used to sing in the old church at home often at 
an evening service; not the same words, of course, 
for this was some litany to the saints, and there they 
sang it with that sweetest of modern hymns, ‘‘ Nearer 
my God to Thee.” How near its tender cadence 
brought me to home! I closed my eyes and fancied 
myself there, in the great, square pew, half way up 
the broad-aisle of the old-fashioned church, and it 
was Sunday evening: Mrs. Allen, in her stiff, black 
silk, on one side of me, meditatively munching a 
peppermint over her prayer book; Paul on the other, 
listening in his abstracted way to the service, and 
my guardian, with his clear-cut, bronze face, cosily 
ensconced in his roomy corner at the foot of the pew, 
keeping his eyes closed through the singing. And 
the fancy seemed so real, with those sounds in my 
ears, that I was startled, when they died away and 
the great crowd began to disperse, to open my eye 
upon the sea of strange, foreign-looking faces, and to 
tind the virgin looking down upon me from over the 
illuminated altar, very sweetly and very benignly, 
but I did not care to look upon her then. The music 
still rang in my ears, and I clung to the spell which 
it had woven round me. 

For some reason, which I could not explain to my- 
self, I turned round to search amid the silent, mov- 
ing assemblage, expecting to meet a familiar face. 
I waited for some joyful surprise, some happy event. 
I felt as if eager eyes were following me, and trem- 
bled with excitement. Mrs. Rossiter was talking all 
the while, but I did not heed what she said until she 
laughed and asked me if I were dreaming. 

** Yes,” I said, “‘I believe 1 am dreaming, Mrs. 
Rossiter, unless you have broken the spell.” 

** Ursula,” she whispered, “ who is that gent!eman 
who is making his way toward us? Why, I reaily 








believe it is your guardian, Mr. Astley. What can 
have brought him to Paris, now?” 

Mr. Astley, indeed, he was standing at my side 
already. 

* Ah, Ursula,” he said, “ this is a pleasant surprise, 
not exactly a surprise, either, for I knew that you 
were in Paris, and expected to meet you somewhere 
inacrowd. You always liked crowds, I remember. 
Paul,” said he, turning to some one who was stand- 
ing behind him, ‘here is Ursula.” 

And looking over his shoulder I saw a pale, sad 
face, so pale and sad that it brought tears to my eyes. 
with a screen drawn tightly down over the eyes, 
Could it be Paul? He was so changed that even I 
should hardly have known him. 

“Ursula here?” he said. ‘I fancied that I heard 
her voice a moment ago.” And I imagined that a 
little flush of pleasure crept up to his brow. 

Iheld out my hand, but could not find voice to 
speak, and was glad to stand aside while they ex- 
changed greetings with Mrs. Rossiter. 

“ Aren’t you surprised to see us, Ursula?” asked 
Mr. Astley, turning to me again. 

“No, hardly,” I said; “ that last hymn carried me 


to Thornwood, and I have been there ever since, 80 | 


it seemed rather natural to see you.” 

“] wish we were at Thornwood in reality,” said he. 
“Tam getting impatient in my longing for home.” 

“And so am I,” I said, half unconsciously, and 
from that moment my guardian’s manner warmed 
toward me wonderfully. 

“T came to Paris on Paul’s account,” said he. “I 
don’t know whether you have heard of his misfor- 
tune. He is under the careof the celebrated occulist 
Dr. ——, or rather has been. He has done all he can 
for him now—performed an operation upon his eyes 
—but we shall not know tho result for months yet, 
and during that time they must be kept closely 
bandaged. We are going home to await it. Paul is 
as anxious to be there as I am.” 

“And where is Paul’s wife, Rose?” I asked, with 
what coolness I might. 

“ Rose is in New York, I suppose,” said he, care- 
lessly ; “ she was there when I last heard from her. 
But I was not aware that she was Paul’s wite.” 

Paul heard the question, as softly as I spoke it, 
and turned from his conversation with Mrs. Rossiter 
to join ours. 

‘Rose is engaged to Mr. Howard—you remember 


him, Ursula. I believe they are to be married this ; 


spring,” said he with the utmost unconcern. 

I cannot recall what else we said, though we stood 
a long time upon the steps of the church, only that, 
when we were about to separate, I asked Mr. Astley 
when they were going to start for home. 

“We expect to leave Paris the last of next week,” 
he said; “‘ we are going to sail from Liverpool, you 
know.” 

“And may I go with you?” I asked, softly, not 
caring that Mrs. Rossiter should heur. 

** Go back to live with ug at Thornwood?” he said. 
“Well, I dun’t know. Do you think we may take 
her, Paul? But, Ursula,” he added, smiling upon 
me with his old smile, ‘if you go we never shall let 
you leave us again, as you did before. We shall keep 
you always.” 

“IT never shall wish to leave Thornwood,” said I, 
decidedly. 

“ Never?” repeated Paul. 

“No, never,” I said, giving him my hand in a 
good-night. And I never did. 

Mrs. Rossiter was, of course, opposed to my sudden 
departure, and declared that she should miss me 
more than she could say, but she was very kind, and 
was not overwhelming in her objections. I know 
that she suspected what the magnet was that was 
drawing my heart over the water, that she knew my 
whole story almost as well as if it had been told her. 
Such keen eyes have these women of the world! 

Three weeks later, one soft May evening, we 
reached Thornwood. Mrs. Allen expected us, and 
lights were streaming from every window, to send us 
a welcome, as we drove up the long, shady avenue to 
the house. It was a pleasant, yet still, in some re- 
spects, a sad homecoming. What long days those 
were that passed while we were waiting for the 
bandage to be lifted from Paul’s eyes, to know his 
fate—the brightest or the darkest. He had been 
totally blind for nearly a year. The blindness had 
come upon him suddenly, at last, just before the day 
appointed for his wedding. But he was quite like 
his old self, more cheerful than I should have imag- 
ined he could be under the circumstances. True, 
there was a possibility that he might recover his 
sight, but not a probability; but he seemed deter- 
mined to be reconciled to his fate whatever it might 
be. He never murmured that he could not see when 
he felt the breath of the warm June winds, though 
he knew what a flush of beauty must be upon the 
earth, what a glory of ruses was brightening the dim, 
old garden, and how fair the sunlight was falling 
over the daisied velvet of the dales. And often at 
night upon retiring he would say: 

* Ah, Ursula, what a pleasant day this has been, 
and so short! Those stories you read me must have 
contained some enchantment.” 

For I read to him, hour after hour, from whatever 
volume he might choose from the library. I sang to 
him, I walked with him, and devised a thousand 
little plans of amusement that might steal away his 
thoughts from himself and his misfortune. And it 
was such a joy to me that they succeeded, so sweet 
to see how trustingly and entirely he was beginning 
to depend upon me in his helplessness. When the 
days were warm I led him through the woods, for he 
liked their music and perfume, and when it was cool 





we would often take the Illusion and spend whole 
| afternoons upon the river. It was a strange time, 
and I yever shall forget it. Its every moment, 
aimost, is indelibly impressed upon my mind. But 
after a while he grew reserved, and silent, and sad; 
nothing that I could do could win him from his 
gloominess, not even the readings that he had hith- 
erto enjoyed so much, And one day he interrupted 
me in the midst of an exquisite little German legend, 
by saying in a quick, impatient tone: 

“This never will do in the world, Ursula, never!” 

** What will never do?” I asked. 

“Your wasting these precious days of yours upon 
@ poor, blind man like me. I am too selfish, or I 
should have put an end to it long ago. What claims 
have I upon you that you should care for me 
thus?” 

‘“‘T like to care for you, Paul,” I said; “I am hap- 
pier employed thus than I could be in any other 
wey.” 

“You were always very charitably disposed, I 
know,” he said, with a little bitterness in his tone, 
“and are happy because you are doing good, I 
| suppose; but I cannot allow you to do so any longer. 
You are young and gay, and this still, dull life must 
be a weariness to you.” 

**T assure you, Paul, that it is not a weariness. I 
enjoy the reading and the walking, and all these 
things, as much as you do. I like this dull, still life, 
and you must submit to my companionship, whether 
you willorno. I shall never leave you until you 
have your sighé again.” 

‘“* And you will leave me if that time ever comes,” 
he said; ‘‘and O Ursula, I almost hope that it never 
will come if it is to take you from me!” 

“ But I thought you were just sending me away!” 
I said, laughingly. 

“ Ursula,” he began again, before I finished speak- 
ing, “I wonder if you have any idea what you have 
been to me for years, ever since you were a child 
almost? It was not Rose that I cared for, but you, 
all the time, though I fancied that [ loved her, and 
_ the love that I had felt for you was stifled, but it was 
, only asleep.” 
| “ Ah, Paul,” said I, “I had the benefit of a conver- 

sation between you and Rose one night. You went 
to sail, and I to walk—do you remember? I did not 
|; wish to be a listener, but could not help it then. 
I—°*” 
i “Indeed, I remember it well,” he interrupted, “ for 
|; I imagined that you heard it, afterwards, knowing 
_ that you were walking at the time by the river. O 
‘ what a poor deluded fool 1 was! but I found out my 
mistake very soon, and sometimes I have almost 
: blessed this blindness, since it was the means of 
breaking my engagement with Rose. Believe me, 
Ursula, that I was as glad to release her as she was 
!to be released. True love endures always, and I 
have always loved you. And I cannot help telling 
you so, though I can neither ask nor hope for your 
love. You could not care for me in the old days, 
and how much less now that my prospects are so 
uncertain, my life so blighted!” 
; ‘You do not seem to be in a very hopeful state of 
mind just now,” I said. ‘‘ Where were your senses 
| Paul, in the old days? Howdo you know that I 
’ didn’t care for you, then?” 
“Is it possible!” he exclaimed, seizing both my 
hands. “0, if Lever do recover my sight again!— 
; then Ursula, then—” 
“But I am not sure but what I prefer you as you 
, are!” I said, laughirg through my tears. 

And what need ' say further? You know what 
came afterward—a wedding. And it happened in 
August, when the poppies were nodding their scarlet 
heads about the fields, and the Thornwood birds 
were singing their tunefullest choruses. And a 
joyful wedding it was, with nothiog to mar its happi- 
ness, for Paul could see how the blue sky was shin- 
ing down upon us, and how the sunshine was drift- 
ing over our path to the church. He was no longer 
blind, though there was still a little dimness over his 
vision which never might vanish entirely, 











RECOLLECTION OF FACES. 

It is known that Mr. Clay was remarkable for his 
recollection of faces. A curious incident of this won- 
derful power is told of his visit to Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, in the year 3—. On his way the cars stopped 
at Clinton for a few moments, when an eccentric but 
strong-minded old man made his way up to him, 
exclaiming, as he did so, “‘ Don’t introduce me, for I 
want to see if Mr. Clay will know me.” 

“ Where did I know you?” said Mr. Clay. 

“In Kentucky,” answered the keen-sighted but 
one-eyed old man. 

Mr. Clay struck his long, bony finger upon his 
forehead, as if in deep thought. ‘Have you lost 
that eye since I saw you, or had you lost it before,” 
inquired Mr. Clay. 

“ Since,” said the man. 

*‘ Then turn the sound side of your face to me, that 
I may get your profile.” 

Mr. Clay paused fur a moment, his thoughts run- 
ning back many years. “I have it!” said be. “Did 
you not give me a verdict as juror, at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, in the great case of the United States vs. 
Innis, twenty-one years ago?” 

“TIT did! I did!” said the overjoyed old man. 

“And is not your name” said Clay, “‘ Hard- 
wicke?”’ 

“It is, it is,” replied Dr. Hardwicke, bursting into 
tears. “Did 1 not tell you,” he said to his friends, 
“that he knew me, though I have not seen him from 
that time to this? Great men never forget faces.” 
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DEATH OF JOHN A. ANDREW. 

Though eulogy has been exhausted in honor of the 
departed, we cannot repress our own desire to add a 
word to the full measure of praise awarded him, who 
in dying caused a public sorrow second only to that 
which attended the death of Lincoln. Though but a 
few years before the people, all the time was occupied 
with useful and great deeds, much of the time ex- 
tending through the fearful period of the nation’s 
‘trial, wherein, as Governor of our State, he bore 
himself so grandly and powerfiffly that he won him- 
self a proud place in the history of the time. His 
foresight, prudence, energy and hopefulness made 
his influence felt beyond the borders of his State, and 
his name everywhere was the synonym of patriotism 
and zeal: Through all of that dark period, every 
loyal man looked to him for strength. He stayed the 
timid, strengthened tte wavering, and infused hope 
in all. His was a bold and sanguine spirit. He met 
difficulty but to conquer it; and through all that 
fearful night, when the hearts of men failed them 
because of their fear, he was ever cheerful and hope- 
ful. And all respected him; however men disputed 
his policy, or deemed his acts injudicious, they ad- 
mitted the ingrain integrity of the man, his sterling 
worth, and his grand manliness. They gave him the 
award that he gave to John Brown when he said 
that though the act of Brown might be wrong, John 
Brown, himself, was right. He was true to the great 
instincts of liberty and justice that inspired him. 
There was a sense of safety in his administration ; no 
wavering, no uncertainty. Clearly he pursued his 
idea to its ultimate, and he had the vision of a 
prophet in seeing results from the beginning. His 
tenacity was remarkable, holding firmly to what he 
conceived to be true, risking friendship, even, for the 
sake of principle. His stand in the Green case is in 
point, where, with his council and the common- 
wealth against him, he clung stoutly to convictions 
that had their root in the soundest legal wisdom. 
He was a true philanthropist and Christian—not os- 
tentatious, but active in doing, striving in every way 
for human good. He left the office of governor a 
poor man, trusting to a long life and industry to 
make up the provision for future need. His record, 
therefore, presents no selfish abuse of authority for 
private ends, but a spotless and unvarying excel- 
lence, and he leaves to his children and the world the 

fame most to be coveted, that of an honest man. 





BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Boston is justly proud of this institution, which 
has now become a very prominent feature, an abso- 
lute necessity to the people, and as indispensable as 
gas, water, or street railroads. It is a model for other 
places. A monthly Bulletin has just been commenced 
at the Library, from the first number of which we 
gather a few facts for the information of readers at a 
distance. The building was erected in Boylston street 
at an expense of $363,000, and was dedicated January 
ist, 1858. Joshua Bates, Esq., of London, a native of 
Boston, presented $50,000 to the institution, the in- 
terest of which was to be devoted to the purchase of 
books, and, soon after its dedication, presented the 
Library with books costing him $50,000. The great 
ball of the Library is named for thie bountiful ben- 
efuctor, and his bust pies a p ition in 
it. To his donation was added, ‘a 1858, the mathe- 
matical library of Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, 2250 
volumes, by his children; in 1860, the library of Rev. 
Theodore Parker, 11,067 volumes and 3088 pamphlets, 
bequeathed by him; same year, 2418 volumes and 254 
pamphlets, from George Ticvknor, Esq., swelling his 





gifts to 3000 volumes; in 1866, the celebrated Prince 
library, 1899 volumes, by the deacons of the Old 
South Church; and the Specifications of English 
Patents, presented by her majesty’s commissioners of 
patents, through the influence of Joseph Story, Esq., 
1322 volumes, 712 of which are drawings in folios, and 
551 volumes are specifications in royal 8vo. These 
last are especially valuable, and, though accessible to 
everybody, each visitor is accompanied by some 
attache of the establishment, to see that they are not 
mutilated. 

Besides the $50,000 donation of Mr. Bates, other 
large sums have been contributed. The first, as early 
as 1859, by Hon. John P. Bigelow; the Phillips Fund, 
by Hon. Jonathan Phillipsp—$1i0,000 in 1853, and 
$20,000 in 1861, by his will ; the Lawrence fund, $10,000, 
bequeathed in 1859, by Hon. Abbott Lawrence; the 
Townsend Fund, $4000, bequeathed in 1859, by Miss 
Mary P. Townsend; the Franklin Club Fund, $1000, 
received in 1863, from trustees of @ young men’s 
society, called the Franklin Club. Besides the above, 
anumber of smaller sums have been contributed at 
various times, the interest to go for the purchase of 
books. 

The whole number of books at last reports in the 
Library was 135,100—in Bates Hall, where the classi- 
cal and rare books are kept and the gift libraries, 
110,881; in the lower hall, for general circulation, 
24,219. Of the former, in 1867, 13,693 were taken out 
for home use, and 11,553 used in the building. Below 
there were -irsued to borrowers 183,714. Then the 
whole number of books lent was 208,963. The 
largest circulation on one day was February 23d, 1867, 
when 1813 volumes were taken. The daily average 
is 754 37. A reading-room contiguous to the lower 
hall is supplied with a!l the foreign and domestic 
magazines, and every facility is allowed for their 
perusal on the premises. A dispcsition to clip pre- 
vailed, at first; but an attendant is now always pres- 
ent, to prevent such an abuse of privilege. The num- 
ber of readers in °67, in the department, was 73,558; 
number of magazines read, 81,783. 

Owing to the admirable system governing the in- 
stitution, there is never any confusion, notwithstand- 
ing the great business. Each name is duly regis- 
tered, and each waited upon in turn. The number 
of names that has been registered since the com- 
mencement of the Library, in 1858, is upwards of 
53,000. Some deception has at times been practised 
in the registry, by the presentation of fictitious 
names, and other tricks; but this evil is now obviated 
by requiring two known endorsers for each name. 

It is very interesting to visit the Library, and wit- 
ness the operation of distributing the books, and see 
the working of the exact machinery in all the de- 
partments. Its benefitasa medium of amusement 
and instruction is incalculable, and we suggest that 
our readers patronize the institution on their visit to 
the city, guaranteeing them a good reception at the 
hands of the officials of the Library. 


ANNOYED BY A BANJOIST. 

A correspondent of a California paper writes of the 
trouble he has experienced, and how he got rid of it: 
—For several nights I have been disturbed by the 
strumming of a banjo, and although registered a 
Christian, my equanimity was greatly troubled in 
consequence. I therefore resolved to put an extin- 
guisker upon the evil, and for this purpose obtained 
a bottle of beer, ‘‘on tick,” and carried it to my 
apartment. The same evening as I was preparing to 
retire, the minstrel approached, and observing me 
through the window, doubtless took me for some 
voluptuous maiden, as he immediately struck up an 
amorous ditty. The hour of vengeance had arrived. 
In an instant I seized the bottle of beer, and opening 
the window hurled it on his head. I heard the bot- 
tle crack upon his skull, and a moment after came 
the words, ‘‘ O Lor’, I’ve found my bier!” A tramp- 
ling of feet followed, and being prudent I closed the 
window and retired. Since then he has not been seen 
around that vicinity. I think I killed him. 








MAXIMILIAN AND HIS CIGARS. 


Maximilian used to prefer the wretched Vienna 
cigars to the fragrant Mexican rolls. He was accus- 
tomed to offer them to his suite, who had difficulty 
in keeping their disgust from showing itself in their 
faces. At last, one bolder than the rest said to him 
one day, ‘‘ Sire, will you once in your life smoke good 
cigars? Condescend to take these.” The emperor 
smiled, took the box, and replied in a voice almost 
tremulous with emotion, “‘ I ought to be excused for 
preferring the cigars which come from my father- 
land.” From that day forward, his majesty no longer 
offered any cigars to the bold colonel. 





USE OF THE FLy.—The fly has its uses. He serves 
to keep bald-headed sinners awake at church on a 
warm summer’s day, so that their unregenerate 
hearts may be touched by the preached word. He 
also encourages the spirit of invention, inducing the 
inventive to tax their brains in contriving fly-traps. 
(The flying trapaze has no connection with fly-traps.) 
As it is through trials alone that a patient spirit 
reaches its full and complete development, the fly is 
a useful agent in the good work; for the man who 
can patiently endure the persistent efforts of a fly to 
light upon the end of his nose on a warm day has very 
nearly reached the perfection of patient beatitude. 





FLATTERY.—A man that can be flattered is not 
necessarily a fool, but you can always make one of 
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Fashion and Gossip. 


A FASHIONABLE WEDDING.—The New York 
Home Journal says :— 

On Wednesday evening the long talked of and 
somewhat romantic, marriage of Mr. T. Robinson 
and Miss Lizzie Sandford, came off at Christ Church, 
corner of Thirty-Fifth street and Fifth Avenue. The 
church was densely crowded, entirely too much so 
for comfort. The invited guests were seated in the 
body of the church on either side of the middle 
aisle, and were attired in full evening dress. We 
are inclined to think that the organist must have 
imagined himself playing for a funeral, for more 
doleful and inappropriate music we never beard. 
The bridal party entered the church about half-past 
seven, and the excitement occasioned by their ap- 
pearance was intense, some of the ladies forgetting 
themselves so far as to climb on the backs of the 
seats, and the entire audience rising at once to their 
feet. The party walked slowly up the aisle preceded 
by four ushers. The bride was dressed in heavy 
white satin, made high neck, and with long, loose 
sleeves; long tulle veil, and gnificent di a 
earrings and pin. The three bridemaids, Miss 
Clara Jenkins, Miss Emma Lamb, aud Miss Gerard 
wore white tarletan dresses, trimmed round the 
bottom with diamond-shaped puffs, interlaced with 
white satin ribbon. The front breadth was puffed 
to the waist and interlaced with satin ribbon, and a 
long, wide sash was fastened, and tied low, round the 
waist. ‘The dresses were entirely white, and each 
bridemaid had a large bouquet. Rev. Dr. Ewer per- 
formed the ceremony, and the usual low organ 
accompaniment to the minister's words was played. 
The reception, which took place the same evening, 
at 322 West Thirty-Second street, was a most bril- 
liant affair. The yard and gardens connected with 
the rear of the house were roofed and floored, to give 
additional space for dancing, and the entire house, 
parlors, halls, bedrooms, etc., were beautifully deco- 
tated with the rarest flowers. The supper, furnished 
by Delmonico, was elegant, and the music, under the 
direction of Lander, superb. The ‘‘German” com- 
menced about ten o'clock, and was continued until 
very late. The magnificent toilets bewildered even 
the Jadies, and it is not easy to conjecture what effect 
they bad on the gentlemen, just a little unfamiliar 
with silks and satins, 








FASHIONS ror Furs.—This fall, so far, the fashion 
for muffs for street dress or ordinary wear has under- 
gone no change with the exception of being made 
more costly by the number of dark stripes used to 
compose them. Mink and sable are as ever the 
standard furs, and the dark stripes which surround 
the muff are, it is well known, found running length- 
wise on the back of the mink. A two-striped muff 
is composed of two skins, which are quite sufficient 
to make a muff of the usual size; but sometimes 
three stripes are used, and this season we notice 
muffs containing four or five stripes cut from the 
skin of the animal, altogether the more valuable part 
of the fur, and therefore doubling the value of the 
arti .e for which they are exclusively employed. 

“ JEWELLED FLOWERS.—“ Jewelled Flowers” are 
another triumph of the Paris Exhibition, and are 
only to be obtained at one house even in Paris. They 
are made of black enamel and gold mounted on gold 
stems, and produce an effect that is absolutely start- 
ling. For a brilliant entertainment which is shortly 
to take place, a well-known leader in fashionable cir- 
cles bas ordered a costume of black and gold gaze de 

"9, OF ted with these rare jewelled flow- 
ers. The “Moorish” belt which is to fourm part of 
the costume is made of black satin, the pendant cut 
out in palm leaves graduating in depth and richly 
embroidered with jet. The greatest depth depends 
upon the back. 





THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND.—The Queen of Holland 
is now in Paris. It is said that she preserves in her 
majestic and handsome maturity all the bright 
souvenirs of her youth, when she was “one of the 
most beautiful princesses in Europe.” Like the king, 
she is passionately fond of masic and dilettan/i; her 
great delight is to patronize artistes, to whom she is 
most gracious and hind. She carefully notes all 
those who pass through her dominions, and always 
asks that they should be presented to her. 


ForEIGN Gossip.—The latest style of French hat 
for gentlemen (or rather for males, for no gentleman 
would adopt this style,) is made of calfskin, with the 
fur on, and adorned on the inside with the photo- 
graph of a woman in costume more or less decollete. 
—tThe Prince of Wales is a bad boy. He has a pri- 
vate entrance to his box at the theatre, and an ele- 
gant smoking-room attached, lined with white satin. 
—Lord Amberly writes a dutiful letter home to 
papa Russell, in which he say—‘* Kate sends her dear 
love to mamma and yourself, and bids me say she 
shall have so much to tell when she returns. The 
Americans have afforded her as tine game as the 
Nottingham people, for quizzing."——The Grand 
Duchess Olga is to receive $120,000 on her marriage 
with George, King of the Greeks, and the same 
amount yearly.——'T wo Parisian actresses have sued 
the audacious editor who dared to publish a state- 
ment of their ages. He doesn’t better the situation 
by saying that, it they are as young as they claim, 
nobody would think it.——Vienna is a very festive 
city, we should judge by the statistics. Last year the 





legitimate births exce ceded the legitimate by a 1600. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—This very pop- 
ular and exceedingly cheap Magazine presents an at- 
tractive tavie of contents fur December. Amethyst 
Wayne’s charming story, ‘The Derwent Eyes and 
Hair,” is completed; Mrs. Edson’s exciting serial, 
“The Lady of Lindenwold,” is intensely interesting, 
while “Paul’s Romance,” by Mies Hale, and ‘My 
Darling,” a poem, by James Franklin Fitts, are 
among the choicest of Magazine reading. The illus- 
trations are also remarkably good, making this one of 
the best numbers of BALLOU ever issued. 

The publishers offer unusual attractions for the 
coming year. With the January number the Maga- 
zine will be enlarged to one hundred pages, and 
several new and attractive features introduced. Miss 
Willian has written a romance entitled, “So as by 
Fire,” which will commence the year. Amethyst 
Wayne will furnish an exciting serial story for Boys, 
entitled “‘ Old Hugh’s Look-off,” which will be finely 
illustrated by Kilburn, and will appear in the new 
department, called ‘‘Our Young People’s Story- 
Teller;” a popular author will furnish a charming 
story for Girls, while there will be at least a dozen 
other stories and poems of the highest literary excel- 
lence, and intensely interesting, all complete in the 
January number. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Ballou’s 
Magazine for 1868 will eclipse its present excellence, 
while the extraordinary low price is retained. It is 
only $1.50 per year, or 15 cents anumber. Clubs re- 
ceive it fur $125. The proprietors have good cause 
for calling it “ the cheapest magazine in the world.” 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass, 
BREAKING AWAY; or, THE FORTUNES OF A STU- 

DENT. By Oliver Optic, Author of “ Young Amer- 


iva Abroad,” “The poly fo Le ie Stories,” ete , 
etc., etc. Boston: Lee & 


This is the second of the “oma series of 
stories, published originally in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine, and is a worthy successor of the “‘ Young 
Fishermen of Cape Ann.” Mr. Adams, formerly a 

himself, has done a good thing in this, 
in showing up one of those detestable tyrants who 
too often get into our schools to disgrace humanity, 
and do more to encourage a spirit of hate and bitter- 
ness there than will be balanced by the good they ac- 
complish. He says in bis preface: ‘‘ Mr. Parasyte is 
not a myth; bat we are grateful that an enlightened 
public sentiment is every year rendering more and 
more odious the petty tyrants of the school-room, and 
we are too happy to give this retreating personage a 
parting blow, as he retires from the scene of his fad- 
ing glories.” The kick is positive, and Oliver Optic 
deserves the thanks of every one for the energetic 
manner in which he does it. The book is nervous 
with incident, and very exciting for the boys. 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE: or, Young America in 


Ireland and Scotland. A Story of Travel and Ad- 
venture. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


When Oliver Optic Went abroad, everybody said 
that a book of boys travels was just what was 
wanted, and that the result of his observaticns 
would be just the thing for young readers, making 
them acquainted with Europe through the most 
acute Yankee eyes that ever looked upon a scene, 
and the most ready pen that ever described what the 
eyes saw. The present forms the second part of the 
series promised from Optic’s own notes, and a charm- 
itig book it is, telling us about Ireland and Scotland, 
in the conversational way, peculiar to this author, 
and making us better acquainted with character 
through association and talk with the representative 
people met with. A part of the story is devoted to 
the account of a desertion from the “ Young Amer- 
ica,” and the arrest and punishment of the cffenders, 
The book contains a great amount of the most useful 
information, and, arranged in this manner, it will 
make a lasting impression. 

A TALE OF Two CirTiks, and GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
By Charles Dickens. With origival [llustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
The “ Diamond Edition” approaches completion, 

and presents the neatest, handsomest and most desir- 

able of all the editions that have appeared of Dick- 
ens's works. Nothing can exceed the elegance of its 

, a8 regards paper, type and binding, and 
its size, petite and graceful, commefids it at once to 
the taste as a perfect gem of art. The illustrations 
by Eytinge are admirable. As portrayals of charac- 
ter, they have no superiors for fidelity. They are 
not pictures, the result of the craze of art, like 

Dore’s, nor possess the tendency to grotesqueness 

that characterizes Darley’s, but his study has been 

to give simply the true expression of character, with 
no idealizing to mar nature, and his success is 
perfect. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION.—Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 of this magnifi- 
cent work have been received by A. Williams & Co. 











A Goop MONTHLY.—Ballou’s Monthly ts fast 
arriving at the summit of literary perfection, and 
stands at the head of its clases in point of interest 
and choice reading. It should be largely read, tye 
its good inffuence may be seen and known. Sent 

any address, at $1.50 a year. Avtdress Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, Boston.—Ligonia Republican. 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Onurself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the F.iaa, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By siroply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one bas a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
ol 50. 
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(Written for The Flag ofouw: >. 
I'D BE A 8T 


—eeeeen 
BY ISABELLA MILL 
— 


I'd be a star, to light thy w: 
When other lights grow p: 
When through the deepest, 
Thy ship of life doth sail; 
When angry waves are surgi. 
Upon life's stormy sea, 
Joyously I would be nigh, 
To light the way for thee. 


I'd be a flower, to smile on 
When summer flowers are 
Life's June, all filled with m ° 
On joyous wing has flown 
When pale November's ash: 
Doth drop its snow gems. + 
To blight each rose of rarest . 
I*d gem thy bright love-c: 


I'd be a hope, to glitter bri; 
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A shroud to wind about th) « 
With ebon fingers dark, 
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That star that ne'er goes 
And press the little waysic 

So close when cares wou!’ 
And watch for aye amid th 

For hope’s light beaming : » \ 
And find me ever, ever tru: . 

To soothe away thy care 
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I’D BE A STAR. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
eee 


I'd be a star, to light thy way, 
When other lights grow pale; 
When through the deepest, direst gloom 
Thy ship of life doth sail; 
‘When angry waves are surging high 
Upon life's stormy sea, ‘ 
Joyously I would be nigh, 
To light the way for thee. 


I'd be a flower, to smile on thee, 
When summer flowers are gone,— 
Life’s June, all filled with mirth and glee, 
On joyous wing has flown; 
When pale November's ashen sky 
Doth drop its snow-gems down, 
To blight each rose of rarest dye, 
I'd gem thy bright love-crown. 


I'd be a hope, to glitter bright 
When hopes of youth deceive, 

And early joys are lost in night, 
And gloom sits down to weave 

A shroud to wind about thy heart, 
With ebon fingers dark, 

I'd bid the chilling guest depart, 
Relight hope’s lingering spark. 


And wouldst thou seek amid the gloom 
That star that ne'er goes down, 
And press the little wayside bloom 
So close when cares would frown,— 
And watch for aye amid the blue 
For hope’s light beaming there, 
And find me ever, ever true, 
To soothe away thy care? 
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Wii THORPE PRIDE, 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER VI. 


VELYN THORPE met me 
as I crossed the hall to fulfil 
the summons to dinner. 
How cool and calm and in- 
nocent she looked! Again 
Iwas. gratefully conscious 
of the restful influence she 
brought me, and her frank, 
cheery smile was more ex- 
hilarating than the glass of 
gleaming, beaded wine her 
brother presently proffered. 

“IT hope your headache 
was shaken off by the shock 
of our luckless catastrophe, 
Mr. Holliston. I find myself 
just emerging from my hazi- 
ness, almost as good as new,” she said, as I opened 
the door for her. ; 

“It is quite gone, thank you. 
Thorpe?” 

** Not so well as we could wish. There seems to be 
some inward fever fretting her, and I can see that 
Winthrop is really alarmed. She tries her best to 





How is Mrs. 


soothe our uneasiness, and attempts her accustomed’ 


cheerfulness; but it is so plainly an attempt, we are 
only the more concerned. I hope, however, that 
Winthrop can leave her long enough te dine with us. 
Sometimes I am half inclined to think it is our con- 
stant surveillance that distresses her; that she would 
be calmer and stronger if we left her alone.” 

We took our seats at the table, and waited a mo- 
ment, and were relivved by the appearance of the 
master of the house. There was a slight cloud upon 
his brow, aud his mouth twitched nervously, but he 
was an agreeable and gentlemanly host throughout 
the dinner. As we left the table, Evelyn put her 
hand into his arm, with a caressing movement which 
drew a fond smile from him. 

“TI wouldn’t fret myself so much, Winthrop. I 
waylaid the doctor, and he tells me she has an ad- 
mirably healthy constitution, only her nerves are 
easily excited. You are fancying all sorts of desperate 
diseases.” 

*‘O no, pet; not precisely that. I think the truth 
lies somewhere half-way between my fears and the 
doctor’s assurances. There is certainly something 
very peculiar. I can’t help fancying Rona has some- 
thing to do with it. Imogene iscertainly a great deal 
worse since Rona was with her so long this morning, 
and I have given her strict orders to keep away.” 

Mrs. Dodge, the housekeeper, was standing at the 
coffee urn, and heard this. She turned quickly. 

“‘ Indeed, Mr. Thorpe, she has disobeyed you; for 
she went into Mrs. Thorpe’s chamber the moment 
you left it, and I dare say she is there now.” 

Mr. Thorpe turned crimson with anger, and went 
out hastily, and we heard his quick steps on the 
stairs. Evelyn sighed softly, but motioned for me to 
follow her to the parlor. The moment she reached 


“QO, that Rona! I foresee that she is destined to 
ruin our peace. Every one in the household dislikes 
and distrusts her, but Imogene will not part with 
her. It is so very strange! Winthrop is right. 
Imogene followed Kona’s looks and movements with 
feverish watchfulness, though she tried to hide it. 
Sometimes I think the girl has obtained some myste- 
rious, uncanny power over her mistress. She looks 
as if she were possessed by some wild, demoniac 
spirit, that might overawe and frighten any one. 
We must get her away somehow. ButI don’t know 
why I bring to your notice our little family annoy- 
ances. We Thorpes are usually chary with our con- 
fidence, but I am certain my brother trusts you more 
than Ieven. If Rona has her evil spell, you seem 
possessed of the counteracting charm.” 

**T would it were so,” answered I, fervently. “We 
shall lose our quartet to-night, I fear.” 

**T suppose so. But I will play and sing for you as 
much as you Jike.” : 

I bowed and smiled. 

She sat staring at me, an odd, puzzled look on her 
face. Perhaps I colored slightly beneath the earnest 
scrutiny, for she hastened to explain: 

“I beg your pardon. There was an expression on 
your face, a look when you smiled, that was strange- 
ly familiar. I was trying to think who I have seen 
that you resemble.” 

I caught my breath a little nervously as I asked, 
quickly, urged by an unaccountable impulse: 

“Did you ever know a person by the name of 
Lenterne?” 

“Lenterne? —Lenterne? No,{I am sure not. I 
never even heard the name mentioned. What made 
you ask?” 

“‘ Because I have been accused twice before to-day 
of being the very image of one Lionel Lenterne; that 
is all.” 

“It is a very peculiar name. One would not be 
likely to forget it. Now shall we go to the piano?” 

We were still at the instrument when Mr. Thorpe 
came down stairs and entered the drawing-room. I 
could not judge from his face anything concerning 
the nature of the interview up stairs. He stooda 
little while listening to us, then began to walk to and 
fro, and the gravity of his face betrayed that his 
thoughts were not all pleasant ones. Full an hour 
he paced the room; then he went to the window, and 
leaned there, looking forth. He turned suddenly 
from the misty pane. —~ 

“‘ The giri has gone out, Holliston, by the side door. 
I cannot be mistaken in a gait that is so disagreeable 
to mé, for all this dimness.” 

i hastened to his side, and was greatly relieved to 
behold John Marvin strolling along behind her. 

“It is all right, sir,” I said, softly. “My man is 
keeping her in sight.” 

The servant at that moment came in to light the 
gas, but the master objected. 

“ Evelyn dear, if you don’t mind, let us sit a little 
longer in the haze. You know I always liked it.” 

She let her fingers run listlessly along the keys, 
and played two or three dreamy airs, gliding off into 
variations, and finally fading out into exquisite rip- 
ples, that seemed the far-off echoes of the very soul 
of music. I stood silently entranced behind her, and 
her brother was still at the window, when one of the 
servants entered softly. 

** Mrs. Thorpe has heard the music. She wants to 
know if you would be so good, all of you, as to come 
up to her boudoir and sing for her the vesper hymn. 
She thinks it would soothe her into sleep.” 

We were all ready, and Evelyn, taking the hymn 
book, led the way. We found the boudoir brilliantly 
lighted, the little upright piano open, and in an easy- 
chair by the table sat Mrs. Thorpe, wrapped in a 
crimson dressing-gown, with trimmings of swan’s 
down. 

“ What! sitting up, dear Imogene? Are you not 
very imprudent?” asked Mr. Thorpe, in a tone of 
tender reproach. 

“T was so tired of lying there on the couch. Iam 
sure [ shal! be rested,” answered she, with a smile 
full of grateful, yearning, and yet, it seemed to me, 
deprecating affection. 

He brought another cushion for her feet, and then 
sat down beside her. Evelyn went at once to the 
piano, and I followed. We sang all the sweet, thrill- 
ing and yet soothing airs we could find, filling the 
beautiful little room with a lulling harmony that was 
not broken by a single word of speech. 

I glanced around once, and saw that Mrs. Thorpe’s 
graceful head had found its resting-place on her 
husband’s stately shoulder, and that their hands were 
clasped. Her tace was so turned that only from my 
position could you obtain a good view of it. The 
eyes were closed, and the lips just parted with a 
peaceful smile. “She is better now, I am sure,” 
thought I. But even while my furtive glance took 
in the look of calm content, the whole face quivered 
with a sudden spasm of inward pain, and a single 
tear, slipping through the dark eyelash, rolled down 
her cheek. The disengaged hand brushed it off with 
a quick but stealthy movement, and for the moment 
unclosing her eyes, she met mine. To my dying day 
I shall not forget the wild expression of terror and 
anguish which swept across her face. I turned away 
at once, and never looked at her again, even after 
we left the piano, and sat in a cosy circle, examining 
the numberless gems of art with which Mr. Thorpe’s 
fondness had crowded the room. 

I was expressing a little of my almiration fora 
wonderfully intricate jewel casket, looking up into 
Evelyn's face with a pleased smile, while she related 
how they came across it in the far-off Damascus 





it, she sank down into an easy-chair and exclaimed: 


“OQ Winthrop—Imogene! did we any of us ever 
know a Mr. Lionel Lenterne? Mr. Holliston was 
asking me just now.” 

Mr. Thorpe was about to answer, but the first ut- 
terance died on his lips, as, suddenly, with one gasp- 
ing breath, his wife fell heavily forward. With a 
mingling ejaculation of passionate fondness and great 
alarm, he lifted her up. The hands were clenched, 
purple rings under the delicate nails, the cyes closed, 
all but one narrow rim, under which the ball showed 
filmed and frozen. Her limbs were stiff, her parted 
lips of a cold purple, which was ghastly and trightful. 
‘It was too much for her, sitting up so long,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thorpe, chafing frantically at the cold 
hands. “O my darling! my darling! what has come 
over you?” . 
Evelyn had given the bell a desperate pull, and at 
the same moment Mrs. Dodge, the nurse and Rona 
Zagonini came hurrying in. We were all too fright- 
ened to notice the latter. Mrs. Thorpe was carried 
back to her chamber, the doctor again summoned, 
and Evelyn and I returned, rather subdued and dis- 
pirited, to the drawing-room. 

“‘ Mr. Holliston,” said Evelyn, laying her fair white 
hand one moment on my arm, her eyes glistening 
with tears, “was it anything to do with that name I 
mentioned? It seemed tome as soon as I had spoken 
it, that ashy horror settled upon her face. Has this 
Lionel Lenterne anything to do with Imogene?” 
‘Upon my honor, I cannot tell you. I never heard 
the name myself until thismorning. I never set eyes 
upon Mrs. Thorpe until I came here. What possible 
connection there can be between the two is as mys- 
terious to you as to me.” 

“ But still you think there is some connection. I 
read iton your face. O, my heart misgives me that 
there is trouble hanging over us! And what will 
become of Winthrop, if it comes through Imogene?” 

“Itis a wise saying that one should not run to 
meet evil half-way, and in this case I think you are 
going forward nearly the whole of the way. It may 
be that she never heard the name atall. She has 
suffered from these fainting attacks before, you know. 
Don’t distress yourself until you are positive there is 
good foundation for it.” 

“T ought not, [am sure. But this strange attach- 
ment to Rona Zagonini, in the face of all our opposi- 
tion, haunts me; and I remember how little, how 
very little when I come to look it over, we know 
about Imogene’s past history, and am frightened at 


have been more than half-a-dozen words, but there 
was a quick, a wonderful change in Imogene’s face. 
A warm flush came into her cheek; her eyes glis- 
tened; she smiled, and even clasped her hands grate- 
fully. It was impossible for us to deny that she was 
wonderfully improved. And the doctor straightway 
charged Winthrop to allow the girl to attend the 
patient as much as possible, and Imog smiled 
when she heard the charge, and Rona tossed her head 
triumphantly, and we, you see, retire discomfited.” 
She smiled as she concluded, but it was in a vexed, 
disturbed way, which showed her annoyance at the 
turn of affairs. Before I could reply, her brother 
made his appearance. He went up to Evelyn, and 
pulled her curls playfully, while he said: 

“ Well, pet, we are fairly driven off the field. But 
I ought to be thankful that Imogene is so much bet- 
ter. I was terribly frightened when the fainting fit 
came on. And really Rona’s influence was very 
beneficial. I have been wondering if I have not been 
selfish and exacting in regard to the girl. It is nat- 
ural Imogene should cling to the only tie to her old 
life. It seems unkind in me to try to sever it, just for 
my personal dislike. I’ve just made a resolve to try 
and be more friendly with Rona, and you must help 
me, Evy. Heaven knows it is Imogene’s happiness 
which I desire to ensure, above all other things in the 
world, and if that is one method, why, I shall cheer- 
fully take it.’’ 

His sister stroked his hand softly, and seemed to 
think it answer enough. And presently she slipped 
away out of the room. 

“And abont this robbery, sir? Do you wish me 
still to pursue my investigations?” ventured I. 
“Certainly. Iam in hopes the investigation will 
clear Rona entirely from my suspicions; but if it 
proves different—if she is really and truly guilty—that 
will surely change Mrs. Bhorpe’s affection for the girl 
into horror and loathing. She is ready to overlook 
petulance and forwardness, but she will be as indig- 
nant as any one else to discover crime.” 

He said this with a touch of the haughty dignity 
assumed before the world. 1 was thankful he had no 
power to read the thoughts I hardly dared to recog- 
nize within my own mind, and after a short and 
desultory conversation we separated, and ascending 
to my chamber, I found John, as I anticipated, wait- 
ing impatiently for my return. 

The information he had to offer was by no means 
unimportant. He had followed behind Rona until he 








I scarcely know what sort of foreboding shad ad 

‘I would not be troubled. If ever a woman gave 
her whole heart to a husband, that woman is Mrs. 
Thorpe; and such love as that is salvation from all 
sorts of threatening evils.” 

“TI know it. I knowit. One cannot doubt Imo- 
gene’s goodness or worth. There is proof enough of 
that in the fact that my brother, who is so jealously 
watchful of his good name, and honor, and position, 
was so ready to trust her entirely, to make her his 
wife, without the first proof of her being what she 
claimed. And yet, knowing his distrust and dislike, 
why does she still retain this wild girl?” 

There was a wistful desire for me to find some 
comforting explanation in the tone, which touched 
me. 

“‘T cannot believe any wrong of Mrs. Thorpe. It 
may be some very slight thing, some old indiscretion, 
which the girl holds as a sort of menace, which she, 
knowing her husband’s high sense of honor and his 
pride, may fear to allow him to hear. Even such 
perfect, magnificent women as Mrs. Thorpe have 
their weaknesses, their failings. Be sure it will prove 
some trifle, at which you will smile in glad relief.” 

“Thank you. It is comforting to listen to you. 
Hark! there is the doctor, and some one else. Who 
is it? Hush! it is Rona Zagonini.” 

She made me a warning gesture, as the voices came 
nearer, and neither of us could have avoided, if we 
had wished it, hearing Rona’s rich, vibrant voice ex- 
claim, with passionate emphasis: 

“T tell you, they will be her death if they keep me 
from her. Order me admitted, and see for yourself, 
when I go to her, how her face will brighten.” 

‘But why do they keep you away? I don’t un- 
derstand,” answered the good physician’s perplexed 
voice. 

‘¢ Because they are a set of suspicious fools,” was 
the passionate retort. 

1 saw Evelyn’s eye catch the Thorpe fire, but still 
she held up a warning finger. 

“ You are not over-respectful, girl,”’ said the doc- 
tor, chidingly. ‘ But I will give you the trial. Now 
I must go, for they were impatient.” 

“TI will be there likewise,” whispered Evelyn, as 
we heard their steps ascending the stairs. “ I will 
see for myself what spell is used.” 

And she proceeded to the sick room, and I waited 
fall an hour in the lonely drawing-room for her 
report, althongh I expected John Marvin was quite 
as earnestly watching for my appearance in my 
chamber. She came down at last, ani looked in at 
the drawing-room door, and, seeing me there, came 
up to me with a frien ily, confi lential manner, which 
was exceedingly flattering to me. 

“Tt is true, Mr. Holliston. Every word is trae that 
she sail. When the doctor calle! her in, she gave us 
all a defiant look, and went to the bed, where Imo- 
gene was lying with close:! oyes, like a wilted lily. I 
was at the foot of the bed, for I was determined to 
see itall. Ste just touched the hand lying listlessly 
on the pillow, and said she was sorry to find her 
mistress ill. The moment she spoke [mogene opened 
her eyes. There was a strange, significant glance 
passe! between them, and Rona, in bending down to 





bazaar, when she exclaimed, abruptly: 


perceived that he had attracted her attention, when 
he joined her, and in the complimentary style he 
used toward her begged to share her walk. She 
seemed a trifle annoyed, but was coquettish enough 
toenjoy his apparentinfatuation. She had an errand, 
she said, a message to leave with a relation of hers. 
He might go with her a part of the way, toa corner 
of the street, but no further; because, if her jealous 
relative saw so spruce a companion with her, there 
would be no end to the scoldings she must take. 
John gallantly replied, part of the way was a great 
deal better than mone, and exerted himself to be 
agreeable. They were walking along together, laugh- 
ing and talking, when suddenly a tall, stout man 
rushed out from an alley-way, and seized Rona’s arm. 

“‘ This is the way you spend your time when you 
think I am safe in limbo, is it?” cried he, in a tone of 
smothered rage. 

Rona dropped John’s arm, which she had taken, as 
if ashot had passed through it, and hastily whispered : 

“ Fly from this street, Mr. Marvin. It is an insane 
man, and he is always furivus if he sees any gentleman 
with me.” 

“But Lam not going to leave you to his mercy,” 
said John, with a great show of gallant bravery. 

“You must go. There is no fear for me,” she an- 
swered, and fairly pushed him from her. 

John turned the corner, and then walked back in 
time to see the pair disappear in a house near at hand. 
He took due notice of the place, and could describe 
the man accurately. It was Gaspard, of course. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next day Mr. Thorpe informed me that I was 
to go with them, and they would proceed at once to 
their country residence. His wife’s hezlth was the 
occasion of the unusually early flitting. He was 
going out himself that day, with the housekeeper and 
his sister, to make sure that a!l possible preparaiions 
were made for the invalid’s comfort, and invited me 
to accompany them. But I had reasons of my own 
for declining. 

The expectations which Adam Sharpe had raised 
grew more dazzling as I looked upon them. In these 
few days I had spent with the Thorpes I had become 
more and more convinced of the necessity «f my 
making better ad tin p iary matters. I 
could never go back to my forlorn life in the second- 
rate boarding-house, and be contented, even if my 
debts were paid, and I was freed from immediate 
necessity. The elegances and refinements of life 
must likewise be mine. What a relief from the anx- 
ieties, and disappointments, and suspense of a poor 
lawyer’s attempt to win a place for himself in the 
crowded arena of life, if this comfortable co:mpetence 
were laid into my hand now, at the outset! And if 
it rightfully belonged to me, why should I hesitate to 
push forward myclaim? I decided to see Mr. Sharpe 
again, and obtain all the particulars from him. 
Moreover, I was exceedingly interested to know if he 
had any clue to Gaspard’s biding-ylace. I wxs not 
quite decided whether to put into his hands the evi- 
dence John Marvin could give, because I knew Mr, 
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brought to public notice, and I did not see how the 
two could be disentangled. 

However, I left John to look after matters at the 
Thorpe mansion, and went off myself to the West 

End, to hunt up Mr. Sharpe. After considerable 
looking around, and much time wasted waiting at his 
room, I found him. He was not in an amiable frame 
of mind, or elae he had resolved to try a different 
method in bis dealings with me. I could only obtain 
monosyllables, and in the most crusty tone, in answer 
to wy questions. . 

So you wish to know all the particulars—where 
to direct, and the like? Extraordinary! Humph! 
Well, bring me your proofs, and then you shall have 
them. I have decided that is the only proper way 
for me to act in the case,” was the longest speech I 
obtained from him. 

**I told you the proofs should be here in a week’s 
time. It was you who made the strongest assertions 
of my identity,” answered I, rather resentfully. “And 
how about Gaspard ?” 

The look of rage and chagrin which swept over his 
face was answer enough. I concluded it was best to 
play the tramp card in my hand. : 

“If I am not very much mistaken, I think I can 
tell just in what street and house he was seen last 
evening,” said |, carelessly. 

He seized hold of me with both those clammy, 
claw-like hands, the pale eyes blazing, the peaked 
chin and the hooked nose both working up and down 
at such a rate that I involuntarily shrank back. 

* You don’t mean it, my gocd fellow. Let me know 
the place at once. We must not lose the sixteenth 
fraction of a minute, for the fellow has shown the 
wiliness of a fox, and we baven’t found the first track 
after he left our street. Extraordinary! extraor- 
dinary!” 

“T recognized him, not bybis appearance—for he 
had changed that entirely—but by his talk. Iam 
perfectly ready to give you the information. There 
it is.” And with an assumption of dignity, I laid the 
little slip of paper, on which I had written John’s 
direction, in his hand, and turned away. 

His long, skinny fingers closed on it with a grip 
which almost threatened to tear the paper. 

“T'll see youagain. I will help youallI can. Get 
your proofs, and in three weeks I’ll guarantee the 
estate is put into your hands. NowI mustn’t stop. 
I must nab this fellow.” And talking while he 
walked, he tore out of the room. I followed, curious 
to see it out, and joined the police party which were 
sent at once to surround the building and secure the 
mulatto, 

As we turned into the street, we met a close car- 
riage, with the curtains drawn before the windows. 

* Look!” exclaimed Sharpe; ‘‘ who knows but he is 
escaping in that carriage?” 

One of the policemen quietly walked forward, and 
made an authoritative gesture for the carriage to 
stop. The driver, in astonishment and some trepida- 
tion, complied. The policeman opened the door, and 
in a moment stammered forth an apology. 

** What is it?” demanded Sharpe. 

“A sick lady and her maid; that is all.” 

I had pressed forward, and caught a glimpse of the 
two faces—one deathly white, sternly nerved, and 
evidently extremely frightened—the other cool, calm, 
defiant and handsome. I edged my way into the 
crowd as quickly as might be, and do not think either 
of them saw we. But the lady was Mrs. Winthrop 
Thorpe, and the woman was Rona Zagonini. 

The policeman closed the door, with polite apolo- 
gies, and the carriage proceeded. Our party contin- 
ued on, and with due precautions entered the house. 
It was a sort of boarding-house, and you could easily 
guess, by the face of the proprietor, of questionable 
morality. He pretended to be, or really was, ignorant 
of the identity of the object of our search. We sifted 
the house and its packed, dingy, unhealthy rooms 
over. No sign or trace of the fugitive. 1 began to 
feel foolish and doubtful, when one of the police, who 
had been detailed for this particular case, seized upon 
an old dilapidated hat, thrown carelessly upon a heap 
of rubbish in an attic closet, and looked sharply into 
the inside. 

“The man has been here,” he said, decidedly. 
“ This is the hat the woman described as the one she 
gave the chimney sweep. Here is her husband’s 


rest were endeavoring to extract information from a 
boy, I said to the master of the house, coolly and 
unconcernedly: 

** When those ladies came to see him, did they find 
him here? Ordid he leave with them in the hackney 
coach?” 

He tipped his head on one side, and winked so 
saucily that I had an irresistible inclination to box 
his ears. 

“T am not so green as you seem to think. How 
long am I to be hindered by a pack of meddlesome 
loafers?” 

I left him abruptly, and coaxed the boy into the 
street with me, safely away from the disagreeable 
vicinity of the boarding-house, and likewise free from 
the observation of the police. 

‘* Now look here, my boy. I know all about this 
thing, though I didn’t say a word to the police; and 
I want to know if the man was there when the ladies 
came. Pho! of course you know. A coach couldn’t 
come there and you not be looking around. Did Rona 
—that’s the bright, handsome one, with the gold 
earrings—” 

His eye brightened. 

“Jingo! wasn’t she a smart one, though? I 
wouldn’t tell of her, anyhow.” 

“No; nor I, either. Rona asked for the man, and 
the pale lady stayed in the carriage. Now, did they 
see the man they wanted? I’ma friend of the pale 
lady, and Rona knows me well, and you see I never 
hinted to the police that I knew anything.” 

And while I spoke, I slipped a silver piece into his 
hand. He deliberated a few moments, and then 
answered, in the tone of one whose mind is decided: 
‘Yes sir-ee; they see him, and didn’t stop to do 
their talking here. They jest took him into the car- 
riage and drove off. That’s the whole I knows, any- 
how, and I don’t want yer to use it agin the cove, for 
he gin me his clothes to sell, and I have the money.” 
“Allright. That’s all I wanted to know, if they 
saw him. He’ll be safe enough, I reckon.” 

I seemed to have gained his confidence by this time, 
and he returned, proudly: 

“T’m not the feller to peach to them perlice. Now 
you can bet on that. I’ll be glad if he’s safe; for, to 
tell the truth, he seemed mightily scared all the time. 
He needn’t ha’ thought I wouldn’t keep dark, for 
mum’s my word when them kind are round.” 

I took leave of the precocious juvenile as speedily 
as possible, and made my way back to the Thorpes. 
“ How is Mrs. Thorpe?” asked I of the nurse, when 
I met her at the landing. 

“ Quite comfortable, although languid and weak. 
She has slept all the morning long. Rona has just 
called me.” 

** Has Rona taken care of her?” I asked. 
“Certainly. You know the doctor wished it. I 
have been down stairs, preparing some jellies to take 
out into the country for her use, but Rona tells me 
she has slept soundly all the while. We kept the 
house perfectly quiet on purpose. I think it was sleep 
she needed most of all.” 

“You mean that she has been asleep in her cham- 
ber all the forenoon?” asked I, again, scarcely able 
to comprehend the statement. 

“To be sure,” replied she, with a glance which 
suggested she thought me remarkably inquisitive. 

I said no more, but hurried in to John, faithful 
John. If he had only been on the watch! The mo- 
ment I glanced at his face I saw that my hopes were 
not in vain. 

“Tell me everything, John Marvin,” said I, throw- 
ing down my hat and cane, and wiping off the per- 
spiration from my face as I sank into a chair. 

“ Well, sir, they’ve been out—two of ’em—some- 
where. And that ing Rona ged to keep 
the hall clear while it was done. She didn’t know I 
was peeping through the crack of this door, nor that 
I stayed in the arbor to watch their coming back. 
They went around the corner, and took a hack that 
was waiting there. I lost it in the crowd by the 
bridge, for it went as fast as possible, and so I came 
back to the house. They came in just the same as 
they went out. But I never found out who the tall 
one was, for her veil was down. That artful Rona! 
There’s some meaning, you may believe, to this 








name inside, just as she said.” 

I raised my head in relief, and looked around more 
boldly, and Sharpe condescended to say: 

** You wasn’t so much out the way, after all, Hol- 
liston,”” 

The hat was taken to the master of the house, whose 
eye fell a little as he sawit. Where was the man 
who wore that hat? Well, really, how could he tell? 
It seemed to him it was his latest lodger who wore it, 
but he couldn’t be sure. Anyhow, the man only 
stayed yesterday afilernoon and the night. He paid 
his lodging bill, and went off this morning. 

** Went off? Which way? Where was he going?” 
demanded Sharpe, gnashing his teeth in rage. 

The keeper of the house shrugged his shoulders. 
He should have his hands full, if he tried to follow 
the movements of all his lodgers. 

While we were still worrying over the uncommu- 
nicative fellow, the police sent off orders for the sev- 
eral avenues of egress to be searched, the wharves of 
the passenger steamers, the railroad stations, and the 
like. Sharpe suggested that there might have been 
some attraction which drew him to the country road 
where we had first seen him, and another man was 
sent to watch and inquire in that part. 

“ If we could only get hold of some of his associates, 
discover a few of his haunts,” said the intelligent 


vre. And I dare say her mistress, there on 
her sick bed, never knew she was gone.” 

I said nothing te this last suggestion. 

‘‘And you know nothing where the carriage went?” 
“No. It whirled along at such a rate I couldn’t 
keep up. I made sure I had come upon it again, but 
it stopped at a bank, and so I knew it wasn’t the 
same.” 

‘We must keep vigilant guard to-night,” said I. 
And so we did. But nothing came of it. The house 
was tranquil and undisturbed, and the next day Mrs. 
Thorpe was so much improved we were favored with 
her presence at dinner. The second night was like- 
wise without event, and John and I lost our vigil, for 
Rona never left the house during the day time. 

On the succeeding day we all went out to the coun- 
try residence, Mrs. Thorpe so much improved as. 
scarcely to need the ample supply of cushions her 
husband’s care had provided. Miss Thorpe looked 
over to me with a grave smile as we approached the 
scene of our disaster, and I scanned every figure in 
the vicinity with watchful eyes, vaguely expecting to 
find some trace of Gaspard, who still eluded all the 
skill of the police. 

The ride from thence to their country residence 
was thoroughly charming. I knew, when we came 
in sight of a fine house, built after the fashion of a 
French chateau, in the midst of embowering green, 





chief of the corps, meditatively. 


‘my childhood. They found it somewhere in a ro- 


| had reached our destination. 
| As the carriage swept through the gateway into a 
| broad avenue, as smooth and daintily kept as a draw- 
' ing-room floor, we had the full view of the house, and 
its fine velvety lawn, as well as of the river, which 
wound a crystal semi-circle of framework in the 
background, while between the lawn and the avenue 
gate was an artificial lake, and on either side the tall 
fountains flashed upward a column of snowy foam. 

“How. charming!” exclaimed I, involuntarily. 
“Why, you haveas much water-scape as landscape.” 

“Exactly,” returnel Winthrop Thorpe, with a 
well-satisfied smile. ‘‘And that is why it is called 
Inglewave.” 

“* What a pretty name!” 

“My mother named it,” spoke Miss Evelyn, in a 
low, soft tone. ‘‘ The house was built for her. She 
planned and arranged everything. She had a perfect 
passion for water; and no scenery, however grand 
and magnificent, could please her unless there was a 
bit of lake, or river, or woodland brook to brighten it.” 

‘** Inglewave,” repeated I. “What a musical rhythm! 
And yet, the two names seem hardly appropriate. 
Ingle is fire, is it not?” 

“There are two definitions. The Gaelic and Irish 
both have a second meaning, which is “ darling,” a 
tender term of endearment, and hence our Inglewave. 
I hope you will find nothing here to suggest the other 
idea,” responded Mr. Thorpe; and then he turned his 
attention to his wife. ‘And I hope we shall be able 
to coax back your health in this pure air, dear Imo- 
gene. You seem already improved.” 

She returned his fond smile, and the color deepened 
on her cheek. 

“O yes, Lhopeso. I intend to fling away my fool- 
ish fancy for fainting, and become as strong and 
hearty as the rosiest couutry lass in the vicinity.” 

Mrs. Dodge came out to the broad veranda to wel- 
come her mistress. She glanced around, and said, in 
a tone of great satisfaction: eps OT; 

** You have left Rona ia the city.” 

*"No,Ono. She is behind in another carriage,” 
Mr. Thorpe answered, before his wife could speak. 
* We are all coming, and we intend to have a pleas- 
ant though quiet season.” 

Mrs. Thorpe smiled gratefully, for Mrs. Dodge had 
colored slightly beneath the significance of the tone, 
quickly comprehending all that was intended. She 
did not wait for the second carriage, but busied her- 
self in assisting Mrs. Thorpe, who, however, kindly 
disclaimed the need of so much attention. 

We all entered a broad hall, with bamboo settées 
on each side, and large doors at either end, opening, 
one to the west, on lovely gardens, cared for with 
almost Oriental tenderness—close at hand, broad 
green fields stretching beyond, and behind them the 
dimpled.surface of the river; and the other facing the 
east, and the lawn with its twin fountains, and the 
stately trees which sentinelled the avenue. Branch- 
ing antlers hung over the domr, and against the wall 
were ranged picturesqacly a splendidly-mounted but 
rusted sword, a glittering sabre of later day, and a 
faded national flag. LEvelya Thorpe saw my eye 
resting upon it, and said, proudly: 

“You perceive that we have had @ little military 
fever in the family. Two of our ancestors fought for 
the nation’s life—on? in the Revolution and the other 
in the later French war. We are very proud of Cap- 
tain Archibald Thorpe’s memory. We have an auto- 
graph letter of General Washington’s in our pos- 
session, giving Captain Archiball a special mission. 
It would take a very splendid oftsr to induce Winthrop 
to part with it.” 

“TY should think so. You mast gratify me with the 

sight of the treasure. What a thoroughly charming 
place this hallis! I fancy I should ignore the rest of 
the house.” 
While I spoke, lingering a imiringly at the western 
doorway, asharp peal chiming out at my ear made 
me start and look around me. Evelyn’s silvery tones 
rang out with the echoing chime. An oil painting 
behind me represented a town street, and a fine old 
cathedral, whose tower bore a clock dial, which I 
perceived, upon second glance, was more than the 
semblance of a clock, and veritably chronicled the 
passage of time. The most remarkable thing was 
not the tiny clock, for while the strokes still echoed, 
a sentinel, posted befure the cathedral door, turned 
around, challenged some invisible passer with’ his 
weapon, and then slowly and noviselessly went on 
upon his beat, gliding to and fro along the pavement, 
marking the passage of the minutes as accurately as 
the minute hand. A shutter in a tall building was 
likewise swung open, and a head thrust out, and a 
pigeon circled out from a roof behind the cathedral, 
and swept back again to his perch. 

“A pretty, ingenious affsir,” I said. 

“Yes. It was always the delight and marvel of 


mantic Geneva shop—my father and mother—on their 
bridal tour, and brought it home with them.” 

“But don’t let me detain you here,” said I, per- 
ceiving that all the others had vanished from the hall. 

“T like to enjoy people’s pleasure in this dear old 
hall,” she answered, with charming frankness. ‘ For 
every one who has ang sense is always jast so pleased 
when they first enter here. The picturss I love the 
best are all here, and each one has its history. Here 
is a Venetian moonlight scene, which I think is ex- 
quisite. Do you see how the lady’s gondola has just 
pushed away from those marble steps, and as she 
bends forward to throw a rose to the occupant of the 
other, who is her lover, any one can see, you see be- 
hind that pillar a slender figure, the face convalsed 





with a lovely background of blue water mingling with 


with rage and jealousy? One of the masters of the 


I felt guilty enough, but I never spoke. Whilethe the sky, by the look on Mr. Thorpe’s faco, that we | art handled the brush which left that scene on t1e 


canvas. Look at that water! You are tempted to 
try if your hand will not part it. And the lace flung 
over the lady’s head! Don’t you feel that you must 
guard your breath when you bend closely, lest it shall 
blow into her sparkling eyes? That is avo‘her of 
the treasures our parents brought from their bridal 
tour.” 

“ What acharming experience that tour must have 
been!” said I. ‘Two hearts joyful in each other’s 
love, refined and educated to enjoy all the rich expe- 
rience before them, with ample means to gratify their 
tastes. It seems like a fairy story to me.” 

She stood before me, smiling pensively, a dreamy 
light in the thoughtful eyes. 

“Ah, yes! That is just as I have thought of it. It 
was so beautiful! They were genuine lovers, and 
their tastes assimilated. Life must have been one 
fairy chime. No wonder my father could not rally 
from the blow, when she died, only five years after 
her marriage.” 

“So young!” said I. “O, I am sorry that my 
bright picture of them must have a sorrowful end- 
ing.” 

‘“*Not sorrowful now,” answered she, with a low 
sigh; “‘ because he has joined her. And he never 
turned from her memory. He just pined and sor- 
rowed through two years of loneli , and foll d 
her. I think it is that which, most. of all, surrounds 
them with such a haloin my thoughts. There was 
no growing old, no seeking to patch wounded affec- 
tion with second hopes. They were bright, and beau- 
tiful, and happy till death came, and they are thero 
together in the better world. You must come up 
stairs and see their portraits. My father was only 
two years older than Winthrop is now when he died, 
and my mother was just my age when the bridal 
picture was painted.” 

She led the way up the grandly-carved stairway, to 
a circular room, in which a small picture gallery had 
been arranged. There was the cracked and faded 
portrait of the hero of the family, the famous Cap- 
tain Archibald, in his continental uniform, with his 
war horse by his side; and there were queer-looking 
dames, with sleeves which looked like balloons, and 
caps of conical shape and height, and children oddly 
dressed to modern eyes. But Miss Thorpe passed 
them all by, and drawing up a heavy curtain, which 
saved them from light and dust, showed me the pic- 
tures side by side. The father’s might almost have 
seemed the son’s portrait. There were the same 
handsome features, the haughty poise of the head, 
the proud reticence, and sensitive tenderness of the 
lips. Winthrop Thorpe must almost have seemed to 
the old friends of his father like the same man repro= 
duced. The bride, however, was not Evelyn. She 
looked more like some sweet saint, some straying 
angel, detained fora brief instant by the gauzy clouds 
woven around her, the mist-like veil trailing down- 
ward, and for one brief instant entangling her with 
earthly affairs, than like an ordinary, mortal woman. 
I almost held my breath to gaze upon the sweet, holy 
smile beaming from the blue eyes, hovering around 
the parted lips. The cloud of fine, spray-like hair 
rippling back from the pure forehead had already 
caught the golden light of the upper sphere. 

“Is it possible that face belonged to a mortal 
woman?” I asked. ‘It seems too spiritual, too re- 
fined for our earthly life—as if soaring wings would 
take her to a more ethereal air.” 

“As they did,” said the daughter, softly, a tender 
dew brimming in her eyes. “O, much as her lors 
must bo to me, tender, and holy, and priceless as I 
should value a’ mother’s affection, I have never, I 
could never regret her early death. It seemed as 
wrong and sinful as it would bs to chain down to our 
dismal, weary, heart-sickening earth one of the pure, 
bright spirits used to the white effulgence of heavenly 
spheres. Whocan tell what sorrows may have met 
her—what fiery trials wrung her heart—how her 
innocent trust and hope may have heen clogged and 
chilled by the world’s doubts—if she had been loft 
here? But she was taken to the brightec homa, and 
her children have no associations but what are 
bright, and beautiful, and pure, like that.’’ 

She looked again, with a fond, yearning glance, at 
the pictured face, dropped the cartain softly with a 
reverent hand, and turned away. 

“You shall see the other pictures another tims. 
But I wanted you to have these fixed with your first 
impressions of Ingiewave. Now, I suppose [ must go 
and remove my hat, an take a peep at Imogene, to 
see if she is please 1 with a little surprise we taanaged 
to get up in a very brief tims, Her chambers are 
entirely changed by a new fitting up. Winthrop, 
like his father, is never weary of a‘liing to the enjoy- 
ment of those he loves. Sometime, psrhaps, I will 
take you into the room which has been locked and 
barred, with every article just as she left it that 
afternoon she was taken sick. They carriel her into 
another chamber, which she never left. Poor father! 
I can understand, I think, the passionate devotion of 
grief which was not willing a careless fuotstep should 
ever come where her last moments were spent. The 
rooms, by my father’s order, were thenceforward kept 
locked, and no one allowed to enter them, excep’ the 
housekeeper, twice a year, to dust anil air them. 
After his death, the same custom prevailel, and 
when Winthrop was of age he still more sacredly 
enforced it. 1t is a solemn experience, never mado 
tame by repetition, when I enter those dim rooms, 
and find her work-basket, with its pretty bit of baby 
embroidery, the neelle rastel in the eyelet; her 
handkerchief fluttering from’the couch; the cushion 
on the carpet by the easy-chair, still dented with the 








pressare of her foot; a vase of withered flowers; a 
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book thrown carelessly down at the page last read; a 
bracelet on the toilet table, anda ruftie of lace and 
knot of blue ribbon, a trifle soiled. These bring her 
to me so vividly, aside from the associations of the 
furniture, the pictures, all of which testify of her 
peculiar tastes.” 

* Inglewave has, indeed, tender associations,” said 
I. “No wonder you prize it so dearly. There are 
few American familie, who have these family asso- 
ciations; partly, because we are such a restless, rov- 
ing race, but more because we do not value our 
ancestra! relics and traditions as we ought.” 
Mr. Winthrop Thorpe, coming from the broad 
upper hall, saw us standing there, and said, smilingly: 
** What, loiterers! Still with the dust of the street 
hanging about you? Imogene can shame you. She 
is fresh and bright in new attire, and in wonderfal 
epirits. Evy dear, don’t betoo absurd. I believe that 
girl is a little insane upon the old place. She would 
never weary of showing off Inglewave, Holliston; 80 
you must take yourself off, if you wish release.” 
“I am going—not, however, that I wish it. If 


and I talk it out plainly wherever I tind a sympathetic 
listener,” returned his sister, with an arch nod, and 
skimming lightly across the hall, vanished through a 
carved doorway. 
Two weeks of rare, golden enjoyment, such as I 
had vaguely dreamed about, but never before expe- 
rienced, followed. More than once I paused, asking 
Auself if I were not in the delusion of a lotus eater’s 
dream, it was so lovely, and peaceful, and rich with 
purest happiness. Mrs. Thorpe improved as by a 
magic spell. We four rode in the dewy mornings 
‘along tangled by-ways, following the mossy river 
bank; cantered gayly on mettlesome but obedient 
horses over the white highways, under a wondrous 
moon; slipped lazily on the river’s current in a tiny 
boat, benoath the golden effulgence of mid-day, and 
filled up the hours between with books, and music, 
and fairy-like banquets, until 1 almost lost my own 
identity, and forgot the weary, work-day world lying 
outside, the intricate, unhappy problem waiting my 
solution, seeming to assure myself of some generous 
spell which had sundered me from the vexing vortex 
of care, and drifted my bark upon the peaceful, love- 
ly stream of joy and rest. I did not wonder, nor dis- 
turb myself at all, though no tidings came of the 
packet for which I hw waited so feverishly a little 
time before. 1 was nut impatient that all John Mar- 
vin’s surveillance failed to follow up any further 
communication between Rona and the escaped Gas- 
pard; that my vaunted ability found no positive 
proofs to show to my patron. 
I was just lost in the intoxication of dreamy de- 
light. I think the others shared the mood. Mr. 
Thorpe had tacitly accepted me for his friend, I 
argued, or he would never have consented that I 
should so thoroughly enter into the family harmony. 
He did not heed me at all now, though I came upon 
them with Mrs. Thorpe’s beautiful head resting upon 
his shoulder, her fair hand clasped in his, any more 
than he shrank from Evelyn’s observation. They 
talked lovingly and confidentially in my presence. In 
all things their demeanor was as toward a dear friend 
or beloved brother, so that even I vaguely wondered 
if Mr. Thorpe bad forgotten my presence as a guest 
was rather in a business form. They were more like 
lovers than married people. We said it with a furtive 
smile many a time, Evelyn and I, as we strolled away 
from them in the garden, leaving him decking her 
beautiful hair with the fairest blossoms, or when we 
cantered on over the breezy slopes, while they lin- 
gered, talking so earnestly that the reins slackened, 
and their sagacious auimals went lagging slowly upon 
the road. 
“ It is very beautiful,” I said, more than once, and 
ended with a sigh. 
And Evelyn echoed the sentiment and sigh both, 
and always a faint color stole over her cheeks. And 
once she said, with sudden energy, her eyes steadily 
on my face: 
*O Mr. Holliston. I would rather bear any trou- 
ble, it seems to me, than that anything should happen 
to disturb Winthrop’s love and admiration for his 
wife.” 
“Tt must not happen!” returned I, equally earnest. 
“The little misunderstanding about Rona seems 
happily settled.” 
«Rona has been extremely well-behaved of late. 
I think Imogene must have cautioned her against 
exhibiting that arrogant defiance of hers. But you 
are right. Will you listen to this one suggestion? 
Whatever you may discover in your researches, O, 
I beg of you, if it has any reflection that can abate 
one iota of his pride in Imogene, bury it in your own 
breast.” 
“JfI discover—then you think—” stammered I. 
She smiled archly as she answered: 
* T have known why you made this visit for several 
days. A letter from Mr. White to my brother which 
he inadvertently gave me to read, explained for me 
what was a little mystery at first.” 





Now you know that I am neither wealthy, nor of 
high family, that all I sball have to boast about 
will be my own individual earnings.” 

“That is all any man should have a right to 
claim,” she answered mildly. “And his value 
should be decided, not by his standing or possessions, 
but by his worth as a man.”’ 

“TI would the world held to such a verdict,” 
answered I, “But I am thankful you know the 
truth. I shall no longer feel like an impostor in your 
presence.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. THORPE was so much improved that she was 
able to mingle again in society, and we had a grand 
dinner-party in the third week of our residence at 
Inglewave. Winthrop Thorpe’s pride must have 
been fully gratified that day. She exceeded all my 
anticipations. Magnificently beautiful, she was ele- 
gantly dressed, and the vivacity and grace of her 
manners were certainly unsurpassed by anything I 


Miss Thorpe will show me the gardens likewise, I | had ever witnessed. There were several distin- 
think I shall be satiafied for once with enchantment.” | guished gentlemen present, one of whom had been 
“You are enthusiastic, and therefore make a de- | the American minister at the court of St. James, 
lightful listener for my sister. I have noticed how | and also at St. Cloud, and his admiration was most 


similar your tastes are. It is arare treat for her to plainly manifested. I interpreted easily the proud, 

be so indulged, but you must be wary, or she will | almost idolatrous look which shone in the host’s eye, 

task you too severely. She would drag a willing vic- | whenever he turned toward his wife. But the glance 

tim from one end of the estate to the other half-a- | she returned was more of an enigma. Somehow 

a dozen times a day, I do believe.” there were humility and pain visible through its 
‘“‘ Now I am slandered, Winthrop. You know I do | evident gratification at pleasing him, and reflecting 

not dote on Inglewave any more extravagantly than | honor on the name he had given her. It seemed to 
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to the utmost the brilliancy of the bubble which must 
burst so soon!” 
I felt vexed with myself that this melancholy 
warning should have occurred to me, and turned 
away my dazzle: eye to find its usual refreshment in 
Evelyn's calm innocence. She was listening smil- 
ingly to the earnest conversation of a fine-looking 
gentleman just returned, as I understood, from for- 
eign lands. 
Mr. Winthrop Thorpe close beside me whispered: 
“T hope you are pleased with that gentleman. It 
is the warmest hope I have concerning my sister, 
that she should look favorably upon the suit he 
urges,” 
I heard the words distinctly; bat after they were 
finished I seemed to hear nothing else but a confused 
roar, while my head seemed spinning like a top, and 
my heart—it had sunk so like a lump of lead that 
there was scarcely action enough to give me power 
of breath. 
Isuppose I must have looked strangely, for Mr. 
Thorpe stared at me for a moment with a dilation of 
the finely cut nostrils, a curl of the upper lip, which 
I had learned to know as proof of his haughty indig- 
nation. I sat like a block in my seat, the cold dew 
gathering on my forehead. I think I must have been 
very pale, for he poured out a glass of wine hastily, 
and set it before me. ; 
I drank it mechanically, and then summoned up 
all my fortitude to hide my agitation and appear 
respectable enough to save Mr. Thorpe’s table from 
disgrace. Turning to the neighbor at my left hand, 
I began a conversation about which [ can only recol- 
lect that I laughed a good deal, and essayed to be 
comic. 
I caught Evelyn’s eye upon me once or twice with 
a@ perplexed questioning in it, but averted mine 
hastily. O, why had I been so blind until it was too 
late? I loved her, and this fine gentleman would 
win her, and all the brightness and beauty of my 
youthfal hopes would vanish. I was out of my lotus 
dream now, and thoroughly, miserably awake to the 
realities befure me. In the midst of the gay talk 
and laughing badinage going on around me, I was 
cursing the hour when Charlie White tempted me 
into this sphere, which I ought to have known had 
only a cold shoulder for a poor working wretch like 
myself. I was thinking wildly and fiercely of a score 
of plans to lift myself to fortune. And then returned 
vividly the recollection of the expectation Adam 
Sharpe had raised. I was feverishly awake now to 
the importance of hunting up the evidence. I was 
ready to curse my own imbecility in allowing these 
weeks to slip by without looking into the reasons for 
the non-appearance of those papers. What if they 
had been forwarded, and miscarried, and were irre- 
trievably lost to me? Iwas inexpressibly relieved 
when at last the signal was given for leaving the 
table and repairing to the drawing-room, and readily 
availed myself of the privilege I had hitherto as- 
sumed of retiring with the ladies. 
I opened the dining-room door for them, and then 
closed it from the outside, and was turning to the 
stair-case when Evelyn came out hastily, and laid 
her hand restrainingly upon my shoulder. 
“Do not go, Mr. Holliston—at least not until you 
tell me what has happened.” 
‘‘ Nothing has happened, Miss Thorpe,” returned I, 
awkwardly and stupidly. 
Her clear blue eyes were full upon my face. “1 
don’t understand it,” she said, more to herself than 
tome. “I am very sure that Winthrop told you 
something which disturbed you very much, for I 
saw your face blanch even while he was speaking. 
And yet you affirm it is nothing.” 
*‘ And I spoke falsely!” exclaimed I,in a low but 
vehement tone. “It was more to me than if a 
thunder-bolt bad fallen beside me. He told me, Miss 
Thorpe, that the gentleman beside you had his 
warmest wishes for the success of his suit for your 





“Tam so thankful that you know it,” exclaimed I, 
“ I shall no longer feel like a man in a false position. 









hand. It was all he said, but it showed me the dar- 


never come to this place. It just struck out the 
beauty and brightness of my future life, for I love 
you, Miss Thorpe. I suppose you will think me 
ridiculously presumptuous, but I cannot help it. 
And I wish, O, I almost wish I were dead.” 
I knew what intense bitterness there was in my 
tone, for I felt it all at my heart. 
Sbe had flushed crimson and then turned pale, 
but her eyes shone clear and steady. 
“Mr. Holliston, I think you wrong yourself that 
you are so desperately dejected. I think there is no 
more reason fur you to be so tragically discouraged, 
than for Mr. Lawrence. My brother’s wishes are 
well enough, but they would never dictate to my 
own inclinations in so important a matter.” 
She said this so sweetly, a moisture in her eye, an 
arch smile on her lips, and such genuine kindness in 
her whole expression, that I longed to fling myself at 
her feet, but, instead, I repeated slowly, almost 
sulkily: 
“TI read your brother’s face accurately. He is 
enraged and angry at my audacity. Ishall go away 
at once. Ifonly I had never come!” 
She stood a moment still hesitating, then suddenly 
looked up into my face. 
“ Mr. Holliston, there is an old adage, methinks 
you would do well to remember. I shall leave you to 
guess what it is.” 
Something in her looks, far beyond her words, 
thrilled me with a wild, glad joy. I tried to have 
another word, but with cheeks dyed to scarlet she 
slipped through the door-way, and I ran up stairs to 
my chamber to collect my thoughts, and find my 
way out of the feverish bewilderment which made 
my brain burn and throb. 
An hour afterward I walked into the drawing- 
room cool and tolerably calm. I had come back to 
my self-respect. After all, why, if only Mr. Adam 
Sharpe’s conjectures were true, had I not a right to 
offer my suit as boldly as any other of Miss Thorpe’s 
suitors ? 
I found the company scattered in little groups. I 
knew Evelyn saw me by the soft pink which gathered 
in hercheeks, and 1 took advantage of a momentary 
break in the circle around her to edge my way to her 
side. 
“ Miss Thorpe,” whispered I, upon the first oppor- 
tunity, “I have thought of a proverb which has 
helped me outof despair, Don’t deny that it is the 
one you suggested, if you have any compassion in 
your heart.” 
Still flushed, and playing nervously with her 
bracelet, she answered: 
«“ How can I say, if I do not know the proverb?” 
“I beg your pardon. Let me whisper, for I dare 
not speak it aloud under your brother’s eye. But 
this is the cheering, wise, delightful saying. I could 
write it in letters of.gold: 
¢¢ Faint heart never won fair ladye.’ ” 
And as I bent nearer, I added more earnestly : 
* O Miss Thorpe, only tell me it was this you meant, 
and I have heart for anything.” 
«J will not deny that I have much faith in courage 
and self-respect,” answered she, and her smile said 
more than the words. 
“ Heaven bless you!” faltered I, and looking up I 
caught Winthrop Thorpe’s eye upon me, and uncon- 
sciously I lifted my head defiantly. I guessed by the 
look which crossed his face, that I should hear from 
him as soon as the company was gone. 
He came to me in the evening and invited me to 
the library. I saw Mrs. Thorpe’s shapely eyebrows 
lift in surprise, not at the invitation, of course, but at 
the coolness of the tonein which he spoke. But I 
was likewise aware that Evelyn flushed indignantly, 
made a movement as if to rise and follow us; and 
then, with a single answering assurance to my mute 
inquiry, she sank back into her seat. And I was 
brave accordingly. I followed quietly, and remained 
standing even though he pointed toward a seat. 
He found it rather difficult to commence the sub- 
ject, and I gave him no assistance. 
He snapped two or three pen-holders which he had 
taken from the writing-table before he found words 
in which to commence. 
“Mr, Holliston, I have been thinking to-day that 
I have been extremely careless, culpably negligent, 
in not having a thorough understanding with you. 
I know very well I was imprudent in throwing a 
susceptible young man into the society of a young- 
lady like my sister. I see it now, but it only oc- 
curred to me to-day, when @ peculiar look on your 
face showed me the shock my intelligence of her 
probable engagement gave you. I am very sorry, 
indeed, but'I trust my warning will come in season 
to prevent any serious unhappiness. I have made 
you like one of the family, not only because it car- 
ried out appearances, but because I really enjoy your 
society. Nevertheless, all the while I trusted to 
your honor that you would not forget the distinc- 
tions of birth and position which must separate you 
effectually from my sister.” 
“Sir,” answered I, respectfully, but firmly, “you 
need not argue from supposable cases. The mischief 
is done now. I love Miss Thorpe with my whole 
heart. Let us, if you please, look at the case from 
that decided point of view. I love Miss Thorpe, and 
it is impossible for me to learn to unlove. It is the 
highest object of my ambition to win her for my 
wife.” 
He bit his lips trying to restrain his anger. 
**T am very sorry, Holliston. You ought to know 
that such a union is entirely hopeless.” 
“Is anything hopeless in America, Mr. Thorpe? 
I have been told that we had flung the old-world 


who had worth in his soul, and ready hands, and 
keen wit, might rise to any goal.” 

‘That means when the prize sought is fortune, 
wealth, fame possibly. But for one in your station 
to rise to a union with the daughter of a family like 
ours! Once again I say, Mr. Holliston, that it is 
impossible. I trast you will not press me to say any- 
thing further.”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir. I should be a poor lover if I allowed 
myself to be disheartened by such an argument. In 
the first place, what is my station, Mr. Thorpe?” 

“I heard your whole history from Mr. White 
before you came here. It was that which made me 
so secure. I did not dream you could be so absurd, 
to use the least offensive word.” 

“T admit that at present I am poor, I have not 
told you of'a brighter prospect opening before me, a 
claim, which I am convinced I shall be able to pre- 
sentand win. I propose to go to work in earnest 
over it, and if I find it what I anticipate, I shall ven- 
ture to lay before Miss Thorpe my proposal of mar- 
riage.” 

‘* Preposterous!” muttered Mr. Thorpe, breaking 
another pen-holder, and flinging the fragments on 
the table. ‘Once for all, Mr. Holliston, I wish you 
to understand that this thing is beyond the reach of 
possibility. I liked you and I treated you in a friend- 
ly manner. Don’tlet merepent of it, beg you. For 
all you may imagine to the contrary, lam very proud 
and very stubborn.” 

I realized it, as I looked up at his gleaming eye, 
the curling nostril, the red lips biting nervously to 
keep back the roused — 

“ But if | win my way, and Miss Evelyn loves me, 
I shall net let your pride produce my misery,” said I 
firmly. 

‘Evelyn Thorpe, my sister, have you! It is too 
much: further forbearance is weakness,” exclaimed 
he, snapping the last unfortunate pen-holder in those 
white, soft fingers of his. And then a white flame 
seemed to kindle in his eyes, and overspread his whole 
face. He pulled out his pocket book, and hastily 
fluttered out a five-hundred dollar bank note, 
“There, take it. It is the half of what you were to 
receive in case you successfully carried through the 
task I set you. Take it, and go. I am humiliated 
and ashamed that I have been so mistaken in your 
character!” 

I stood looking disdainfully at the money, and yet 
he did not guess how welcome it would be to enable 
me to undertake the affair which Sharpe had brought 
to my notice. 

‘*T will certainly go, Mr. Thorpe. I hope you do 
not quite mean the insult which the offer of that 
money implies. But I must speak to Miss Thorpe, 
and give her the particulars of this interview.” 

“J cannot allow it. Not that I have any fears of 
my sister’s decision; but it is my duty, as her sole 
relative and guardian, to spare her annoyance. She 
has too much Thorpe pride in her nature to look 
upon your conduct as anything but that of inso- 
lence.” ; 
His words were not intemperate. A man of his 
refinement could never use coarse or unworthy lan- 
guage even in passion. But his tone was shaken by 
his anger, and his countenance was all a-flame. 

I bowed silently, and had just unclosed my lips for 
a respectful adieu, when a servant knocked at the 
door. Mr. Thorpe opened it. 

“A note, sir, from the bank. The messenger 
said he would wait for your reply as it was impor- 
tant.” 

Mr. Thorpe tore it open with a face which grew 
exceedingly grave and annoyed. He took a check 
which had been enclosed, and carried it to the light, 
and examined it critically. He turned presently to 
me, in the excitement of this new intelligence, quite 
forgetting that he had just dismissed me. 

“Holliston, here’s explanation of our past quiet, 
explanation with a vengeance. A check has been 
presented at the bank with my signature, and a third 
of my deposits there carried away. What's to be 
done? In making up the monthly balance, the 
check had a singular look and excited the book- 
keeper's suspicion.” 

I bowed rather stiffly. 

“T don’t see that my advice can be of any impor- 
tance, sir. I am going to leave your house to- 
night.” 

The sudden look of annoyauce, mortification and 
chagrin which swept over his face was almost ludi- 
crous. 

“ T had forgotten—I beg your pardon. But—” 

He came toa dead pause, and took two or three 
turns across the room, then came back; the look of 
his eye showing what it cost him to retract from his 
first position. 

‘But, Holliston, I can’t see how any one else can 
take up theaffair just here. I should be very glad to 
have you finish it, now you have begun. Let us for- 
get everything we have said to-night, except, of 
course, you will remember that my sentiments are 
unchanged in regard to my sister. Here is a fresh 
fact to start with. This check is the identical one 
which was so mysteriously lost from my table that 
day we left town. I had endorsed it for Armand to 
carry tothe bank. A cipher has been skillfully added, 
and changed the sum to thousands. Ah, I see a 
gleam of intelligence on your face.” 

‘Yes sir. Ido remember now that Rona stopped 
at the bank in a carriage that very day before we 
left town.” 

* Ronaagain!” he muttered, discontentedly. 

I had less pity for him remembering his hardness 
with me, and J returned promptly: 
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“Yes sir. Rona, and Rona with accomplices, 
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probably two, positively one. Yes sir, if you wish it 
{ will finish this affair for you. It is honorable that 
I should, and I will do it, let it wound my pride— 
which possibly may be as sensitive as yours, Mr. 
Thorpe—much as it may. And I will go into it now 
with all my energy. You wish me to, sir, do you not, 
no matter whom it exposes?” 

“ Yes,” answered he, slowly and reluctantly. “It 
has come to such a pass that there is no safety with- 
out. I shall be very sorry to pain my wife with the 
proof of her favorite’s dishonesty. But there is‘no 
other course open to me.” 

“Nor to me,” muttered I. “I must get this affair 
to an end and go about my own business.” And I 
hunted up John Marvin and we had a long and ear- 
nest talk. 

The next morning I was off for town before any of 
the family came down to breakfast. If it had not 
been that I had a secret conviction that I had won 
Evelyn’s love, [should have despised myself heartily 
for the indolence and culpable neglect of the last 
weeks. I was determined to atone for it now. I 
went first to my deserted office. What a chill the 
damp, dusty room struck upon me asl entered! I 
examined the letter box carefully. Only half-a-dozen 
letters, and those dunning for unpaid bills. I sighed 
heavily as I thrust them back, shivered as I put on 
my hat; and locking the door walked away. Then I 
went over to the Thorpe mansion, frightening the 
single servant keeping guard there with my violent 
ring. Had anything been left there for me, a packet, 
a@ small bundle of any kind? I had left word that it 
should be sent out to Inglewave on its arrival, but 
possibly it might have been overlooked. 

“ A small packet! why yes, it came about a week 
after you left. But the gentleman I sawin your 
room one day came for it. I supposed you sent him. 
He took it away.” ™ 

I ground down a malediction. 

“Did he not leave any word—any letter?” 

“No sir, but he wrote on a book in yourroom. He 
opened the packet there.” 

I did not stop for further questioning, but ran up 
stairs, and caught up the book lying in a conspicu- 
ous place, and read the scrawl on the blank leaf: 

“All right! I will manage your case. I have the 
first presentation of the facts, as I need, to obtain the 
reward. Will keep you advised.—SHARPE.” 

“ Sharpe indeed!” muttered I, angrily. ‘To think 
how I meant to keep the thing out of his hands, and 
he has just taken it so completely into them. I’ll 
warrant he’ll fleece me well! But this settles the 
thing.” 

And at that reflection my spirits rose. My sweet, 
gentle Evelyn, high-bred and delicately reared, and 
nobly born as she might be, I could ask for her with- 
out a blush now, even of Winthrop Thorpe. 

The next thing was to hunt up Sharpe himself, 
and my precious packet of testimony. It made my 
blood boil to think he had dared to peruse those 
sacred pages before they met my eye, and perhaps it 
was well for him that I found the rooms he had 
taken in the boarding-house rented by another 
lodger. The gentleman had left town; gone South, 
the landlady said. 

I went down to the police office to hear what had 
become of Gaspard. The case was at a dead stand. 
They had tracked him twice, but just as they thought 
to pounce upon him, he had disappeared in the most 
perplexing manner. It was very certain that he had 
plenty of money, or influential friends. The impres- 
sion seemed to prevail that he had left town now, but 
a close watch was still kept. While I was still talk- 

ing, @ report came in on the very case. 

A poli had p d upon him, dressed as a 
woodman, carrying his saw and horse, making bis 
way toward the suburbs the previous evening. He 
had followed quietly, and watched his movement, 
fully convinced that it was the long-watched-for 
fugitive from justice. It seems the fellow b 





there in the hall I hurriedly related what her brother 
had said to me, and my replies. 

A pride that was nobler than Winthrop Thorpe’s 
arched her neck, and flashed in her eyes. 

* You are right,” she said. “It is a shame for any 
American to ask of lineage or fortune. There is only 
one investigation proper, and that is into the charac- 
ter. I hope you will not think me unmaidenly, but 
T assure you, my faith in you is so unbounded that 
nothing my brother can say need be discouraging to 
you.” 

I had only time to give her a grateful glance when 
Mrs. Thorpe came out from the library, where she 
had been a moment with her husband, who was go- 
ing in town on tiresome business, to remain that 
night, she said, 

She saw him ride away, and then came back slowly 
with a pensive face. 

Evelyn had gone up stairs, but I was still standing 
before the Italian picture. 

**Come,” saidshe. ‘Ido not think you and I have 
enjoyed a tete-a-tete since our acquaintance. Come 
into my little retreat.” 

And she led the way into a cosy, octagon room, 
built out from a wing of the main building. 

It was hardly time for lights when we entered. 
Mrs. Thorpe sat down in an easy-chair, wheeled into 
a bay window, and I took a seat ata becoming dis- 
tance. 

**T don’t know as [ ought to say it, Mr. Holliston,” 
said she abruptly, “but Iam really very sorry for 
you.” 

“Sorry!” stammered I, “ for what?” 

“ My husband told me, although it did not require 
much penetration to find it out for myself. I think 
it is a great pity you should not be allowed to make 
Evelyn happy as I know you would and could.” 
“Thank you. You do me more honor than your 
husband. He thinks I am insolent and presump- 
tuous.” 


march, and to cross the Potomac. About eight, as 
some of the soldiers of the sixth were sitting and ly- 
ing on the grass, a man with a patched coat, an old 
hat, a huge pair of ragged whiskers, and a patch over 
his eye, hobbled up with a basket on his arm, asking 
the soldiers to buy his apples. 

“‘No—we don’t want any,” one of them said. 
“Travel along, my jolly old cove; you may pass. 
But I say—where’s your limp?” 

As the man started off, he had forgotten his imp, 
and walked with perfect freedom. The singularity 
of the thing aroused suspicion at once, and he was 
called back. He came, halting again, and rather 
reluctant, 

“You are arum customer, aint you?” said one of 
the sergeants. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 

“Thomas Wills, sir; I live in a small house about 
half a mile from here, and am a good Union man, 
and—” 

“ Yes, yes—of course you are. I never saw a citi- 
zen in the whole South that was anything else, whilo 
the blues were around. What do you think of him, 
boys?” 

Before the question could be answered, one of them 
stole around behind him, and twitched off one of his 
whiskers, and then the other. ‘ Archie, by —!” he 
shouted; and dropping his basket, the man took to 
his heels, pursued by fifty of the soldiers. None of 
them took the time to snatch their arms from the 
stacks, and if they had,a gun could hardly have been 
fired without endangering sume of the pursuers. 
The deserter knew the lay of the ground much better 
than his pursuers, and ran with the fleetness of des- 
peration, striking a course for the woods, and show- 
ing by the route he took that he knew how to avoid 
the camps which were all about. He was a swift! 
runner, and gained rapidly on his pursuers; the 
chances were decidedly in his favor, and several of 
the soldiers were longing for a gun to shoot the fugi- 
tive with, when a mounted orderly, armed witha 





“Ah, he is so dreadfully proud. His pride is so 
terrible!” said she, and through the twilight I saw 
the shudder which ran through her frame. 

**¥ amin hopes I shall conquer it,” I said presently. 
**No, you will not. There is a singular stubborn- 
ness under all his generosity and goodness. You 
may move a rock, but you will not change Winthrop 
Thorpe in this matter. He is so firm, and true, and 
upright himself, he has no mercy for the sins of 
weaker creatures.” 

TI do not consider it a sin for me to love Evelyn.” 
She hardly seemed to understand me. Her hands 
were clasped over her breast, her head drooping. I 
saw that she was not thinking of my case at all.. A 
long silence followed. A servant came in to light the 
gas, but she ordered a small jet in the corridor to be 
kindled and the door left open, and left the little 
room in a dimness that was akin to twilight. 

She kept a long silence and I did not disturb her. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet and spoke hoarsely: 
“QO heavens! O pitiful heavens!” 

I saw that next instant what had alarmed her. 


light the room held was reflected upon it. A grim, 
ghastly, evil face. In th t it ished 


There was 4 face pressed against the pane, and what | 


sabre, rode up. Joining in the chase, he soon over- 
took the spy and called to him to surrender. The 
man was desperate; he had no arms, but caught up 
stones and hurled them at the horseman; and the 
latter only captured him by riding him down and 
stunning him with repeated blows with his sabre. 
He was carried back in triumph, and delivered to-the 
provost marshal. He was well known to this officer, 
having deserted from his regiment, and he reported 
the case immediately to the division commander. 
The latter took him to General Wright, who com- 
manded the corps, and to whom the story was told. 
“Do you iventify him perfectly?” he asked, of the 
provost marshal. 

“ There is not the slightest doubt of it, sir.” 

The general looked at his watch. “ We shall move 
in half an hour,” he said. ‘ 1°}] make it an hour, for 
the purpose of disposing of this wretch. Draum— 
head him instantly, and hang him if you convict him. 
T’ll approve it afterward.” 

The provost went back to headquarters, and the 
culprit was arraigned before him and two other 
otticers. He was sullen and silent, refusing to plead 
to the charge or to answer any questions. In ten 


} 
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Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


_ XIL—SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
MAny of the minor incidents of the campaigns 
through which I passed would have been overlooked 
and forgotten, in the march of great events, but for 





aware of the surveillance, for suddenly dropping his 
implements he made a flying leap, cleared a fence 
and was off. The policeman drew his revolver and 
fired, wounding him, it is quite certain, for they found 
the drops of blood a little ways. And then once 
again he was lost sight of. I asked anxiously what 
time it happened. 

“Between eight and nine when wo gave up the 
search. Just the edge of the evening when I first 
saw him,” answered the policeman. ‘ He undoubt- 
edly intended to represent a countryman who had 
come in town for ajob, returning home. But we are 
trained to see anything suspicious, and I was sure he 
wasn’t a genuine article.” 

I took up my hat. 

“J shall call again to hear about it. Now I must 
get to my present stopping-place as soon as possible.” 
And at dinner time I presented myself in good con- 
dition at Inglewave. 

I looked eagerly, although furtively, at Mrs. 
Thorpe when she made her appearance. Her face 
was as bright and clear as a June morning. She 
seemed in gayer spirits than evéy, which was some- 
thing of a relief, for Evelyn was silent, and Mr. 
Thorpe grave and pre-occupied, and I had adopted a 
stiff, ceremonious demeanor which I knew was 
supremely ridiculous; but I had not yet recovered 
trom my anger at Winthrop Thorpe’s prejudice. 


After dinner, | found means to get a look at Rona | mained in front of Petersburg; and when it was or- 
Zagonini. Her face was likewise free from care and | dered up to Washington, everybody supposed that | 


anxiety. 


‘‘There has been no report from Gaspard yet,” | serter. But he was caught, curiously enough, and 
said I to myself, ‘which proves that I am in good | summarily punished. 


se son.” 


the pr jon I took to note them down as they oc- 
curred. In the present sketch, several of them will be 
grouped together. None of them are of the greatest 
interest, but all of them illustrate army life in some 


of an army is always throwing minor events like 


gathered up among our “ recollections.” 


A DESERTER’S PUNISHMENT. 


Poolesville that I have now to write. 


from the rolls; but he was not forgotten. ‘There 
were fifty men of his regiment who declared that 
| they would have a shot at him yet, and who resvived 
| to keep a keen lookout for him. Nothing further was 
heard of Archie, as he was called, while the Sixth re- 


there would be no further chance of catching the de- 


of Washington, and the futuré army of the Shenan- 
doah, then a chaos of fragments, followed him. The 
route he took led us from Tenallytown through Rock- 
ville, to Poolesville, and thence across White’s Ford 
of the Potomac, and on through Snicker’s Gap into 
the valley. It is of an incident which occurred near 


The Sixth Corps, while before Petersburg, had in 
one of its regiments a man who had been severely 
punished for some irregularity. One morning at 
roll-call he was found absent; and it secon became 
evident that he had deserted to the enemy. He was 
reported as a deserter, and his name was dropped 


inutes he was tied, convicted of desertion and of 
being a spy, and sentenced to be hung. 

He was suspended to a great oak tree, in the pres- 
ence of almost the whole division; and he was hardly 
dead before the drums of the whole command sound- 
ed the call for attention. The body hung there, 
stark and terrible, as the regiments one after another 
marched by down to the river; an impressive and 
solemn lesson which was long remembered. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. A 

My lieutenant, poor T——, who was killed at Cedar 
Creek, had an adventure about this time which 
rather startled him, but which resulted in no serious 
consequences. He often told it at his own expense, 
in language something like this: 

It happened just at dark, after one of our longest 
and hardest marches in the valley. I saw the head 
of our column filing into the fields near Berryville, 


of its thousand lights and shades. The undercurrent | 4% knew that the army was about to halt for the | words I heard from him were: 


night. I was intolerably thirsty, and we had travel- 


these to the surface, of which a few may be protitably led this road so many times before that I thought I | Wonder has the Nineteenth got many more like him ?” 


could not be mistaken about the location of a spring 
over in the hollow to the left; so I left the column 
and went after it. My first disappointment was, 


in July, 1864, General Early retired from the front | that I did not find the hollow. I searched over the | as a member of a military court, and always with 
fields for some time, and went through a piece of| reluctance. Almost every officer shrinks from plac- 
woods, and, [ believe, over another field or two; but | ing himself in a position where be may be called 
I found no hollow and no spring. Much vexed at | upon to pronounce judgment upon a fellow soldier, 
my ill luck, and concluding that I didn’t know half | and the duty is not one that is courted by any one. 
as much about Virginia as I thought I did, I turned | Nor is any man’s preference consulted about the 
about to retrace my steps,meaning to get back to the | matter; he is ordered to convene with a certain 


road as soon as possible. And here I was di int 


** Advance and be recognized,” was the next chal 
lenge. 

“I reckon he’s all right, Bill,” I heard another 
voice say. ‘* Some struggle,I guess. Keep your gun 
on him, though.” 

It required about five minutes for me to clear my- 
self from the brush; and feeling a little nervous at 
the idea of having a cocked musket covering me, I 
called out: 

“Yes, [’m all right, as I’ show you in a minute. 
What's your regiment?” 

“ Fifth Virginia,” came the answer. 

A shiver ran all over me, and I stood still, weak 
with my emotions. Fifth Virginia ?—great heavens, 
was it possible? Had I wandered so far away, as to 
run into Early’s pickets? I knew the armies were 
almost within musket shot of each other; bat, I 
never thought I was hazarding this frightful danger 
in looking for the spring, which I now wished at the 
bottom of the Atlantic. [ had more unpleasant 
thoughts in the lapse of that half minute, while I 
stood quaking in that brush-heap, than I ever did in 
a whole h=::- before. 

** Well, mister,” the picket said, at last, ‘ be you 
stone, or basswood? Do you mean to stay there all 
night? Now you come out here mighty lively, or 
you'll be helped! Git!’ 

‘Just such talk as we heard from rebel prisoners— 
just such outlandish style of expression. Perfectly 
hopeless, I tore myself out of the brush, and walked 
forward. Befcre I had gone many steps, I was or- 
dered to halt, and asked the number of my regiment. 
With my mind made up for the worst, I said: 

“Tam Lieutenant T—-, of the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth New York, Nineteenth Corps.” 

“ An officer, by thunder!” 

“ Keep easy, Bill; Ill go out and see.” 

A soldier in a blue blouse and pants, with a cor- 
poral’s chevzons on bis arm, a blue overcoat hanging 
from his shoulder, and one of our Springfield muskets 
in his hand, now approached me, and scrutinized my 
face and dress. Then he saluted me, and said: 

“ Beg pardon, lieutenant; Bill couldn’t know who 
you was. All right now, sir; you can pass.” 

Rather doubting the evidence of my senses, and 
still gratitied to find that I was not a prisoner, I 
walked along with the corporal, and in a tew steps 
came to Bill, a sturdy soldier in blue, with his jaws 
full of tobacco, who was striding back and forth at a 
right shoulder shift, hamming ‘* John Brown.” 

* Where is the Nineteenth Corps?” I ventured. 
“On the left, I think,” replied the corporal. 
* This is pretty near the right.” 

“ Wel!, but—I don’t understand—hang it, sir, what 
did that man mean by telling me a minute ago that 
he belonged to the Fifth Virginia?” 

**So he does, sir; so do I,” the corporal promptly 
answered. “The Fifth Virginia Infantry, Colonel 
—y,?? 

“ Well, d—n it, sir, either you’re drunk or crazy, 
or I am. Who commands this army, I’d like to 
know?” 

** General Sheridan, I believe.” 

“ And you tell me the Fifth Virginia is under him?”’ 
The tail soldier, named Bill, approached us in his 
walk near enough to catch the drift of our conversa- 
tion ; and pausing, broke out into a loud laugh. 

* Well now, that’s rich! My eye, corporal, don’t 
you see the joke? The lieutenant thinks we are 
rebels!” and he walked on his beat, and chuckled 
gleefally. 

The puzzled countenance of the corporal relaxed 
into a smile, and he said: 

“T see new; you thought all Virginia troops must 
be in Early’s army; but, that’s a mistake. General 
Crook has a dozen or more Virginia regiments in his 
corps, and about as good soldiers, too, as any in the 
old Eighth. No—we’re not rebels; certainly not.” 

I was glad enough to hear it; and, thanking the 
corporal for showing me the way, I bent my steps to- 
ward the cawping-ground of the Nineteenth Corps. 
But, as far as I could hear the two soldiers talking, 
Bill’s loud guffaw reached my ear; and the last 


‘Thought we was rebels !—now that’s a good ’un! 


THE COURT MARTIAL. 
It has been my duty on many occasions to officiate 
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of others to constitute a court martial for 
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from me: 
“ Halt! Who comes there?” 





The whole army had bivouacked over night near 














Evelyn found opportunity to ask a few questions Poolesville, and about ten in the morning the aides 
before she entered the draxing-room. Lingering came round to order the different divisions on the ‘ self from my entanglement in the brush. 


; challenge. 


“ Friend,” I answered, struggling to extricate my- | are painfully exciting. 


ed. I walked fifteen minutes without reaching the | the trial of such cases as may be brought before it, 
road, and made up my mind that no length of walk- | and is not usually permitted to decline the service. 
ing in the direction I was pursuing would bring me | There is always a degree of solemnity attending the 
toaroad. In-plain English, I was lost; and as it | sittings of one of these courts, which are usually 
had now grown dark, I humbly acknowledged to my- | composed of about a dozen bers. The president 
self that [ wished I was with my regiment, but that | sits atone end vf along table, and the judge advocate, 


I did not exactly know how to reach it. Not at all| the organ of the court, at the other, the officers tak- 
discouraged, I resolved to blunder around until 1 | ing seats on each side, accurding to rauk; all are in 
struck some part of the army, when I could find my | fnll uniform, with arms; the proceedings are con- 
way to my friends. Walkiog about eighty rods fur- | ducted rapidly, the deliberations are held in secret; 
ther across the fields, 1 jumped a fence, and came | and the determinations and sentences are only known 
, crushing down in a heap of brash. And at the same | when published in general orders, the members being 
instant a loud voice shouted out, about fifteen feet | sworn te cecrecy. It is one of the gravest ani most 


The click of a musket-hammer accompanied the ; the death-penalty; and the discussions wiich are 





responsible duties of the se:vice. The wembers of a 
court-martial are frequently called upon to vote upon 


sometimes held over the table of one of these courts 





Perbana the most painful case that I ever knew to 





































































be passed upon by a court martial, » 
tain Glenn (I give a fictitious name, o 
came before us while we were conv: 
Berryville, Virginia, just before th 
chester. This officer was one of t) 
corps; he had distinguished himsel! 
the battie-field in Louisiana, and wa 
of the most accomplished, most vu 
beloved men we had. He had falle 
dier’s besetting sin—liquor. A weok 
had pressed the enemy back fron 
Berryville. They retired slowly, « 
until near the latter place, when se 
on our left became engaged. The : 
ended in a slight skirmish; but th. 
force close at hand, and peremptor. 
sued for the whole army to stand 
further orders, 

The regiment to which Captain ‘ 
was ordered about noon to take g: 
the front. The line was formed, bu 
was not present to command his 
moved without him. Some of the » 
the old camp. ground after some 
been left, and Glenn was found . 
length on his face, hardly conce 
blanket, in a stupor of drunkenn 


under arrest. Charges were prefer: 
and the case sent before us for trial. 
The facts,as they are given al 
denied; the accused only sought t 
by a statement which he made t 
said that he bad been up all the } 
picket, and came in that morning \ 
After drinking some whiskey, he }: 
and from that time knew nothing 
formed that he was under arrest, 
the heat of the sun had produced 
had disgraced him, and pleaded | 
guilty at the most of a mere ine 
might be overlooked, in view « 
conduct. 

I think we deliberated over this 
than three hours. The defence wi 
no human ingenuity could have de. 
The articles of war are perempto: 
of this offence, declaring that any . 
of drankenness on duty shall b 
court was about equally divided u 
some favoring a strict applicativ. 


ng, in view of the offic 
tly with him. It was u 


"| wished to favor him, that it was.qu 
“| he was on duty; that it was not at 
| was drank, within the meaning. 


various other special pleas, the » 
makes me smile now, as I write. 
man present who did not like Gl. 
wanted to find a way to avoid dis, 
majority, as it proved, were too cv 
for anything but “guilty,” and ° 
Two or three held out to the last, :. 
sent to disgrace him ; but when th 
a final vote, a very large majority | 
him. And it was with real pity an 
hearts for Glenn that we broke 1 
night, and returned to our quarte: 

It is the greatest misery of these « 
weeks may intervene between the 
and the publication of the order 
meantime the poor victim remain: 
an officer, and in confinement if 
man, harrowed by doubts and fea: 
members of the court are at libert 
his sentence. While Captain Gi 
this unenviable situation, the nin: 
ber came, and ushered in one of | 
and most glorious battles of th« 
The orders for our advance in th: 
o’clock, were communicated the . 
were heard by Glenn; and insta) 
him was aroused. He sent a re 
that he might visit him, which 
when he was aimitted, he broke 
strain of entreaty. 

“Colonel, I take it we're to ij 
want the privilege of commandin, 
you wont allow me to do that, t) 
ket; for, by the gods, I'll fight 
how!* 

The colonel really admired th. 
luctantly preferred charges agai: 
sawa chance by which he mig! 
He gave his consent; when ther 
that morning, Captain Glenn t 
company, amid the cheers of the 
regiment, and at the head of bis « 
the Opequan and threw himself! 
dron of battle which whirled and 
that afternoon in the valley. b 
the first and second brigades < 
saved the right of Sheridan's « 
eye, in @ critical hour when 4 
been repulsed by Early’s left; 
in all the splendid fighting done 
brigades, there were none better 
Glenn. He held biwselfand bi 
work, escaped unscathed, and re 
mention in the reports for bis ov 

The next I beard from bim w. 
president, through the war de} 
cited that Captain Glenn bad be: 
vice by order of General Sherida 
@ court martial; but before th 
order be had been recommende 
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was notified, and the captain was im . 
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, named Bill, approached us in his 
0 catch the drift of our conversa- 
broke out into a loud laugh. 
's rich! My eye, corporal, don’t 
The lieutenant thinks we are 
,.alked on his beat, and chuckled 


-ntenance of the corporal relaxed 
» said: 

thought all Virginia troops must 
;» but, that’s a mistake. General 
© more Virginia regiments in his 
» good soldiers, too, as any in the 
»e’re not rebels; certainly not.” 
zh to hear it; and, thanking the 
= me the way, I bent my steps to- 
‘round of the Nineteenth Corps. 
lhear the two soldiers talking, 
reached my ear; and the last 
him were: 
8 rebels !—now that’s a good ’un! 
eteenth got many more like him?” 


COURT MARTIAL. 


uty on many occasions to officiate 
military court, and always with 
*¢ every officer shrinks from plac- 
osition where he may be called 
judgment upon a fellow soldier, 
one that is courted by any one. 
preference consulted about the 
‘red to convene with a certain 
» constitute a court martial for 
88 a8 May be brought before it, 
ermitted to decline the service. 
egree of solemnity attending the 
hese courts, which are usually 
» dozen m bers. The president 
ng table, and the judge advocate, 
irt, at the other, the officers tak- 
le, according to rank; all are in 
rms; the proceedings are con- 
ieliberations are held in secret; 
us and sentences are only known 
sneral orders, the members being 
is one of the gravest an most 
the service. The u.embers of a 
quently called upon to vote upon 
and the discussions which are 
the table of one of these courts 





painful case that I ever knew to 
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be passed upon by a court martial, was that of Cap- 
tain Glenn (I give a fictitious name, of course), which 
came before us while we were convened in camp at 
Berryville, Virginia, just before the battle of Win- 
chester. This officer was one of the bravest of the 
corps; he bad distinguished himself repeatedly upon 
the battie-field in Louisiana, and was altogether one 
of the most accomplished, most valuable, and best 
beloved men we had. He had fallen before the sol- 
dier’s besetting sin—liquor. A week befure, Sheridan 
had pressed the enemy back from Charlestown to 
Berryville. They retired slowly, declining. battle 
until near the latter place, when several regiments | 
on our left became engaged. The affair began and 

ended in a slight skirmish; but the enemy was in 

force close at hand, and peremptory orders were is- 

sued for the whole army to stand under arms till 

further orders. 

The regiment to which Captain Glenn belonged 

was ordered about noon to take ground further to 

the front. The line was formed, but Captain Glenn 

was not present to d his pany, and it 

moved without him. Some of the men came back to 

the old camp-ground after some articles that had 

been left, and Glenn was found stretched at full 

length on his face, hardly concealed by an old 
blanket, in a stupor of drunkenness! The colonel 
was notified, and the captain was immediately placed 
under arrest. Charges were preferred and approved, 
and the case sent before us for trial. 

The facts,as they are given above, could not be 
denied; the accused only sought to extenuate them 
by a statement which he made to the court. He 
said that he bad been up all the previous night on 
picket, and came in that morning wet and fatigued. 
After drinking some whiskey, he lay down to sleep, 
and from that time knew nothing until he was in- 
formed that he was under arrest. He supposed that 
the heat of the sun had produced the effects which 
had disgraced him, and pleaded that he had been 
guilty at the most of a mere inadvertence, which 
might be overlooked, in view of his past good 
conduct. 

I think we deliberated over this case for not less 
than three hours. The defence was very simple, but 
no human ingenuity could have devised a better one. 
The articles of war are peremptory upon the subject 
of this offence, declaring that any officer found guilty 
of drunkenness on duty shall be cashiered. The 
court was about equally divided upon the question; 
some favoring a strict application of the law, and 
others willing, in view of the officer’s past record, to 
deal leniently with him. It was urged by those who 
wished to favor him, that it was questionable whether 
he was on duty; that it was not at all certain that he 
‘was drunk, within the meaning of the article, and 
various other special pleas, the nonsense of which 
makes me smile now, as I write. There was not a 
man present who did not like Glenn, and every one 
wanted to find a way to avoid disgracing him; buta 
majority, as it proved, were-too couscientious to vote 
fur anything but “guilty,” and “ to be cashiered.” 
Two or three held out to the last, and would not con- 
sent to disgrace him; but when the question came to 
a final vote, a very large majority pronounced against 
him. And it was with real pity and sympatby in our 
hearts for Glenn that we broke up our session that 
night, and returned to our quarters. 
It is the greatest misery of these courts martial that 
weeks may intervene between the action of the court, 
and the publication of the order approving it; and 
meantime the poor victim remains iu arrest, if he be 
an officer,.and in confinement if he be an enlisted 
map, harrowed by doubts and fears, while none of the 
members of the court are at liberty to disclose to him 
his sentence. While Captain Glenn was waiting in 
this unenviable situation, the nineteenth of Sept 
ber came, and ushered in one of the most desperate, 
and most glorious battles of the war—Winchester, 











the same general, for bravery in the battle of Win- | 
chester; which was accordingly done. 
his sword to the satisfaction of everybody, and during 
the balance of his service his duct was P 
tionable. Should these lines fall beneath his eye (as 
they probably will), he may know that his old com- 
rade cherishes only kind feelings toward him. 





GRANT AND SHERIDAN. 


Since greading the report of the general-in-chief, 
concerning the military operations of 1864 and 1865, 
and more particularly that part in which he speaks 
of his reluctance to allow Sheridan to bring on a bat- 
tle in the valley, and of his visit to him at Charles- 
town in September, 1864, as well as his conversation 
with him, and his statement of Sheridan’s eagerness 
to attack, all of which resulted in the battle of Sep- 
tember 19th,—since reading this, I say, I have been 
reminded of an incident which occurred in connec- 
tion with this visit, and which admirably illustrates 
the soldiers’ estimate of the two men. 

Grant came from Harper’s Ferry to Charlestown, 
on horseback, with several of his staff and escort, and 
Sheridan rode back from his headquarters near Ber- 
ryville to meet him. The interview took place on the 
porch of a house in the town, and a group of soldiers 
and civilians eyed the two curiously, from the street. 
One of the former, a tall, ragged son of New England 
in blue, accosted a staft-officer who came bustling 
out of the gate, with the question: 

‘* Mister, who is that short, heavy man, with close 
beard and a stony-looking eye, who is smoking a 
cigar, and looking at that map with Philips?” 

“ That?—General Grant, of course.” 

“ What ?— Ulysses Grant?” 

‘*Yes—even 80,” said the officer, relaxing intoa 
laugh, and passing on. 

The soldier gave a long, emphatic whistle, ejacu- 
lated ‘Thunder!’ and looked intently at the two 
men who alternately talked and pointed to the map. 
Then turning to the other soldiers, he said: 

* Boys, you’d better go back to camp, and get 
ready for a move. Go and write your letters home, 
bid your mothers good-by, and clean your Spring- 
fields, for there’s blood in the atmosphere, now I tell 
you! There’s Ulysses Grant sitting on that stoop, 
and he never visits any of his generals unless he’s got 
work cut out for’em; and there’s Philip Sheridan 
sitting with him, and he’ll do all Ulysses wants him 
to, and ask for more. You’ll smell smoke before two 
days, or my name’s not Abraham Brooks.” 

And we did. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUTHIN ABOUT THE: SUN. 


BY SI SLOKUM, JR. 


THE Sun is a fust class planit, I gess so from 
what I’ve read & seen on’t. It is called the orb ov 
day, but thare ar sum sons wich ar orbs ov nite, and 
shine partiklerly brite & brillyent about 12 oclock. 
Sum ov ’em I’ve seen, was dazzlin to behold, so full 
ov refulgence tha was, or suthin else about as fiery I 
gess. 

The Sun is powerful brite, & the eagle is the on’y 
kuss that can look at him for a quarter ov a hour 
steady, when he aint clouded. He’s a loominary ov 
the fust water you bet, & hot water at that. 

When the sun rises it is day, & when he sets it is 
nite, & thats how we know it. He genrally rises in 
the east, but you go up country about 60 miles over a 
crooked ralerode, & git thare in the nite, & its 2 
dollars to a bucket ov clams he rises the next mornin 
in the west; I kno this to be a fact. The sun is 
hottest in summer when we dont need it so much, & 
I’ve often thought if he’d on’y shine out like that in 
winter when the thermometor is down to 10° abuv, 





The orders for our advance in the morning, at three 


were heard by Glenn; and instantly the lion within 


strain of entreaty. 
“Colonel, I take it we’re to fight to-morrow; T 


how!” 


that afternoon in the valley. 


saved the right of Sheridan’s army, 


brigades, 


mention in the reports for his conduct. 


vice by order of General Sheridan, vpou the action o: 


o’clock, were communicated the night before; they | hav so much on’t when the glass is up to 90. 


him was aroused. He sent a request to the colonel | is, but I’ve forgot; they tell us how many thousand 
that he might visit him, which was granted; and | miles he travels in a minit, but l’ve forgot; they tell 
when he was admitted, he broke out into an eager | U8 how big he isto a quarter inch, but I’ve forgot; 


want the privilege of commanding my company! If, 
you wont allow me to do that, then 1’ll take a mus- 
ket; for, by the gods, I'll fight somewhere, some- 


The colonel really admired the man, and had re- 
luctantly preferred charges against him; and now he ; 
saw a chance by which he might redeem himself. 
He gave his consent; when the regiment formed line | hours & has ben on the route for sum time without 
that morning, Captain Glenn took the right of bis , 
company, amid the cheers of the men; and with the | be a large amount ov broken crockry on this planit 
regiment, and at the head of his company, he crossed | ovours yoo bet, & a hefty call fur prayer books, by 
the Opequan and threw himeelf into the raging caul- | them as never purchist afore. 
dron of battle which whirled and seethed, and smoked other planits in size, as much so as the north pole 
History will tell how | excels a common fishin pole. He’s head & shoulders | have had to attend to their camp, or council, or con- 


the first and second brigades of Dwight’s Division | ahed ov awl other lights too; kerosene is nothin to , sistory, as the case may be. The reason is not a 
under his own | him, & the hed lite ov a locomotive is no more to be ; good one. The duty is due to the parent, rather than 


The next I heard from him was an order from the | 
president, through the war department, which re- | 
cited that Captain Glenn bad been dismissed the ser- the sun too, but the crop ov this froot is hevy euuff 


a court martial; but before the publication of the 


it wood be a kussid site more comfortable than to 


Astfonomers tell us how far from the earth the sun 


they tell us what he ways toa pound & a harf, but 
l’ve forgot; they tell ov other things and ov meteors, 
ov showers ov shootin stars, but l aint been able to 
see em, not mach. 

As I rite the sun is shinin brite, but durin this 
month ov August we aint seen much on him. How 
mortified he must feel when old Dame Nature pulls 


goes about his biz & dont stop to play as nauty boys | of the other. Some are devoted exclusively to this 
He resumed | doo when thay go to school. He never set up but | 


once & that was for & on account of a‘gentleman | 
named Joshua, so tissed. But I rether expeck Josh 
fell asleep for 24 hours & woke up to find the sun in 
the same place & thawt it had stopped on his ac- 
count. 

Miss Perks hoo come up to my desk & saw I was 
ritin about the sun, got off the follerin. Sez she, 
“ Why is the sun like this muslin I’ve got on?” I 
giv it up ov course. ‘“ Becoz its got spots ont,” sez 
she & larted rite out. ‘ Bully for yoo Perks,” I 
shouted. “I never shood hev thawt ov the spots if 
it hadn’t been for you & your name shel go into 
the paper.” 

Its the fust time it was ever in a paper I gess, but 
she hez wanted dredfully to see it thare in suthin 
such stile as this:—Jones—Perks. In this city by 
Rev. —— & so 4th etsetry, but it wont be this week 
yoo jest bet yoor boots. 

The sun is bully for photografers, too, & dryin 
clothes, but hez a bad effeck on butter & merlasses 
candy, if yoo carry ’em in yoor hat. Some sez this 
earth flops round at the rate ov a 1000 miles pur 
hour. I dont go any stamps onto that. What wood 
be safe I'd like to know? The trees mite stand it, 
but awl the ink & appl in tion wood slop 
over, & how wood yer pla base ball I’d like to kno, 
feet up like a fly on a cealing? What a redicklus 
posish it wood be for the wimin—whew! Imagina 
woman standin on her hed & yoo’ve got the picture 
to a dot. No siree hoss fly the earth dont whirl 
round on an axel tree ez they tell for, & I want to 
bet jest 2 ten cent stamps ont; its the sun wich 
duz the swinging ez enybody can see. Besides this 
whirlin round ov itself, ez tha say, she swings round 
the sun the earth duz, so tis sed. This is gettin 
things a little mixed, too much mixed for me. I 
wonder if she goes up over the sun, or wether she 
swings in a flat surkle so to speak, round the rim ov 
it, ez yoo’d swing an apple on a string round the out- 
side ov a cheese? The astronomers deceaved us last 
November & again this August ez to meeters & I 
don’t take any stock in thare yarns, if I kno myself. 














[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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COLORED MEN AS MASONS. 
EpITOR OF THE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—I see, 
Mr. Editor, that St. Andrew’s Lodge has given Mr. J. 
B. Smith the Masonic degrees. This is all right and 
proper, I suppose, for Mr. Smith is an educated man, 
and no one would object to associate with him on 
terms of equality; but after Mr. Smith is raised to 
the sublime degree of a M. M., will St. Andrew’s 
Lodge give him membership? This is a question 
that I should like to see answered in the affirmative ; 
for, unless such a course is taken, Brother Smith will 
have to make application to some other lodge, and 
will be likely to be refused, not on account of his 
color, but for reasons which all Masons understand. 

If Brother Smith cannot be admitted to membership 
in some of our lodges, then he must turn to the lodges 
which are controlled by colored men. They will re- 
fuse to admit him, and thus Brother Smith will find 
himself without a home. I shall look for the action 
of St. Andrew’s Lodge with some interest, although 
I don’t think that the example will be generally fol- 
lowed by the Boston lodges; and I, for one, see no 

ion for changing our ancient landmarks until a 
more pressing necessity than exists at present shows 
itself. Yours, In THE SOUTH. 











THE SUPERLATIVE DEGREES. 
One of our Grand Masters of Massachugetts, during 


lessons of duty due from Master Masons to their 
lodges, and insisted upon it that the increase of the 
upper institutions was inimical to the prosperity of 
the lower. He held that all of practical and vital 





parade of the superlatives, and we are reduced to al- 
most Egyptian darkness, by the explanation of the 
many mysteries that have as much to do with prac- 
tical Masonry as geometry has in a primary school. 
We are afraid our Grand Master was right, and we 
think we see in every one who rises to the sublimer 
altitudes a lessening hold upon the lodge below, as 
those saints who, by faith and aspiration, get among 
the ampler ethers, and care not to live again in the 
earth’s atmosphere. We do not attack the upper 
degrees, nor wish to reflect upon them—they are 
beautiful and sublime—but we must call the atten- 
tion of many of those who follow their brilliant lead 
to the duty due the lodge to which they owe their 
advancement, and which they are expected to pay. 





GRAND ENCAMPMENT MEETING. 


the term of his office, was very earnest in inculcating | 


i 


At the annual communication of the Grand Encamp- 


ment of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the follow- 
ing Sir Knights were elected for the ensuing year, 
aud duly installed: 


William W. Baker, of Boston, Grand Master. 
Benj. Dean, of Boston, Deputy Grand Master. 
Wm. B. Blanding, of Providence, Grand General- 
issimo, 

John W. Dadman, of Boston, Grand Prelate. 

Wn. S. Shurtleff, of Springfield, Grand Captain 


General, 


Chas. A. Stott, of Lowell, and Nicholas Van Slyck, 


of Providence, Grand Wardens. 


Wm. Parkman, of Boston, Grand Treasurer. 
Sclon Thornton, of Boston, Grand Recorder. 

Tracy P. Cheever, of Chelsea, Grand Sword Bearer. 
Wm. Sutton, of Salem, Grand Standard Bearer. 
Henry W. Warren, Grand Warden. 

Henry P. Perkins, G tain of Guard, 

Eben F. Gay, Grand Sentinel. 





Masonry In IowA.—We learn that some of our 


Iowa brethren are in favor of admitting negroes to 


participate in the work of the brotherhood; but the 
Grand Lodge objects, and refuses its consent in the 
most emphatic manner. 





GRAND LODGE OF TENNESSEE.—The officers of 
the Grand Lodge of T , for the p it year, 
are Bros. Joseph M. Anderson, M. W. G. M.; J. 8. 
Dawson, D. G. M.; J. W. Hughes, 8. G. W,; J.C. 
Abernathey, J. G. W.; William H. Horn, G. T.; 
Chas. A. Fuller, G. S.; John F. House, G. O.; Chas. 
L. McCauly, S. G. D.; W. Peak, J. G. D.; B.F. 
Dugan, G. C.; E. W. Matthews, G. 8. B.; R. 8. 
Evans, G. M.; C. W. Jenkins, G.S.; George Siefferle, 
G. T. 








GRAND COMMANDERY OF OHIO.—The Grand 
commandery of Ohio have elected the following named 
Sir Knights to office for the coming year: Sir Heman 
Ely, G. C.; Sir W. A. Hirshiser, D. G. C.; Sir J. W. 
Underhill, G. Generalissimo; Sir 8. Aztel, G. OC. G.; 
Rev. Sir S. 8. Gray, G. P.; Sir Joseph M. Stewart, G. 
8S. W.; Sir C. A. Woodward, G. J. W.; Sir Peter 
Thatcher, G. T.; Sir John D. Caldwell, G. R.; Sir 8. 
M. Sullivan, G. Swd. B.; Sir D. Atwater, G. Std. B.; 
Sir M. P. Smith, G. W.; Sir Jacob Randall, G. 8S. 





DEATH OF AN AGED MAson.—John Foster, one 
of the oldest members of the Masonic fraternity, died 
in this city last week, aged 95 years and 16 days. He 
was a native of Roxbury, and for more than 40 years 
@ resident of this city. The Masonic degrees were 
conferred upon him in the year 1800, by Hancock 
Lodge, of Castine, Maine. 

INITIATION IN THE ORDER.—The pastor of one of 
our principal Episcopal churches was last week 
initiated into one of the oldest and wealthiest Masonic 
Lodges in Boston. 


FORGETFUL MEN. 


Their name is Legion. They forget our parcela— 
forget our anxieties—forget our hearts, and forget 
that dinner is waiting. In short, they forget every- 
thing which they ought to remember and remember 
everything which they ought to forget. Give sucha 
man a poorly-cooked dinner, and he will remember 
it to the end of the chapter; but prepare him a sump- 








Masonry was not contained within the limits of the 





a vail ov clouds awl over her face & wont let him 
look at her. 


He excels awl the 


eye, in a critical hour when a whole division had . compared to him than “ Bug Lite” is to the “ Suth- 
been repulsed by Early’s left; and it was said that | ern hart” when that institootion was tired up sev- 
in all the splendid fighting done by those two gallant | ral yeers ago. 
there were none better than that of Captain | the Sun, wich is the biggest show thay ken gaze onto, | practical. One prominent member of the upper 
Glenn. He held himself and his men to the terrible & I cant help thinkin thay ar a deal like many ov us, | branches once told us he bad taken furty-two Mason- 
work, escaped unscathed, and received an honorable ; hoo worship the biggest shows allus. 
The sun is bully for cotton, corn and hay yoo bet; | 


The peeple ov sum countrys worship 


punkins, kukumbers & aw] other froots except toad 
stools wich grow best in the nite. Snaix doo well in 


He swings round the surkle evry 24 | 


M. M. degree, and that the glitter and ostentation of 


tuous repast which a king might covet, and he will 


| Provokingly say to a friend who drops in to take tea 


the ineflable were not needed to give potency to that. | with you, that he partook but sparingly of a light 


| He doubtless thinks so to-day, and it strikes us there | ginner! If the baby has the measles he is sure it is 


| the mother lodge loses its attractiveness to those who | 


| are pleased with the rattles that the ineffable secures | 


; them; and we often hear as the reason given for non- 
atten! ion to lodge duty, a want of time, because they 


| the child, and true Masonry has little to do with 
| what can be regarded as scarcely more than an em- 
| bellishment to the Order; beautiful, maybe, but un- 


| ic degrees, and he wished he could reduce them to 
ten. We speak of this at this time, because we see 
in our Masonic exchanges a tant disposition to 


! explain and discuss the merits of the superlative de- 
r. grees, and leave many things unsaid for the parent 





f &I1on’y hope the rain we’ve had along back has sot , institution. This we know is from no disposition to 


em back some. The sun has adopted the advice ov | slight it, but is the natural tendency to fall away in 
early to bed and early to rise &c, & sticks to it. He ' interest from the one, to follow the glitter and parade 





switchin off, wich if he shood happen to do, thare’d | is much reason in his idea. The severe simplicity of | the small-pox, and rushes frantically for a dose of 


hive syrup. He forgets that clothes ever wear out— 
that grocers’ and butchers’ bills must be met, and is 
always wondering where the money goes. Is obliv- 
ious to the fact that champagne and cigars are not 
the veriest trifies, but ignores ribbons and laces as 
among the superfiuities not to be thought of. In 
short, he forgets that Then are men and women not 
always angels. Heaven save us from these forge(/ul 
men !—Mrs. Wilkinson. 





ANCIENT STOCKINGS. 

The stockings worn by the ancients consisted of 
strips of linen, or of the skins of animals. The Nor- 
mans wore them made of cloth, or of costly stuff, em- 
broidered and decorated with gold and silver. Knit 
worsted stockings were imported from Italy in the 
time of Henry VIII., and were worn by the gentry of 
that period; and in 1530 a pair of silk stockings were 
sent to that monarch from Spain. 
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$e he had been recommended to be reinstated by 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CANZONETTA.—SABBATH. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


Sweet morn of rest—the happy chimes 
Float softly forth like golden rhymes; 
The air is hushed, but through the bowers 
Comes laden deep with scent of flowers. 
Past noon.—The sun that sipped the dew 
Denotes that day is nearly through, 

And casts to eastward many a shade, 
Where sit the lad and loving maid; 

And calm upon the mother's breast 

The weary child now sinks to rest, 
While golden clouds flood all the west. 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WORMWOOD. 


Mr. Wooprorp broke the seal, and rapidly ran 
his eye over the contents of his sister’s letter, which 
were contained in a single page, and written in 
pencil. 

“July 14. 

“ BROTHER ERNEST,—I take the first opportunity 
of returning strength to let you know that the Wood- 
fords are no longer without a male heir. I know this 
will surprise you, after what you were so civil as to 
say at our last meeting; but whether it will please 
you or not, isanother matter. The dear child (a very 
fine one) was born on the 10th instant at about ten 
o’clock A. M.; it will be named ‘Claude Woodford’ 
upon an early day next month. Had you behaved in 
a less brutal manner, i uld have borne your name, 
whereby your darling h for a successor might 
have been realized ; but you have put this satisfaction 
out of your own power. I am aware that any refer- 
ence to my husband will be ill received, or I would 
say that he unites with me in the hope that you will 
make an effort to conquer your evil temper, which I 
well know causes yourself as much pain and trouble 
as it inflicts on others. Forgive me, if I seem to 
abuse the liberty of one who is still upon a sick-bed, 
and has been lately led by suffering to reflect more 
than usual upon human shortcoming. I have noth- 
ing but your good—” Here, with an inarticulate 
cry of passion and contempt, Ernest Woodford tore 
the letter into a hundred fragments, and stamped it 
under foot. 

“A fraud, a fraud!” cried he. ‘‘ She would stick at 
nothing to vex me.” He paced up and down the 
room like a caged beast, while the sun fell on moun- 
tain and mere without, and the whole earth seemed 
taking holiday. All that fair scene was his own— 
and yet the sight was wormwood, because one day, 
when he should be lying in his dark grave, the off- 
spring of this woman would bear sway there. Yes, 
her news was doubtless true; and with what malig- 
nant pleasure must she have written it. How could 
he have been so besotted as to believe that she 
wanted reconciliation—pardon! she, who only wrote 
in bitterest triumph, and dared to taunt him with his 
childlessness! ‘ 

“ Go, go!” roared he; and the terrified servant who 
had come in, as usual, to take away the breakfast- 
things, left the Black Squire once more to his medi- 
tations. ‘“‘ ‘The child may die,” muttered he; ‘‘ one 
in five, they say, do die in infancy; and boyhood isa 
dangerous time of life.” His eye hit upon the vacant 
space upon the wall, where a picture of his nephew 
had once been wont to hang, aud he stood staring at 
it, as though he would recall the absent features. 
He was not thinking of dead Charlie, but of her who 
had there portrayed him, long ago—very, very !ong, 
though it was but a few years back. His breath be- 

gan to come in snatches, and he sat down and passed 
his handkerchief across his forehead. He had been 
walking to and fro in angry haste, but it was no 
physical effort which had thus exhausted him. “I 
will do it!” muttered he between his teeth. ‘ What 
is a broken oath in comparison with such sweet re- 
venge? Yes, Selina; in treating yourself to this 
exquisite pleasure, you have not calculated the possi- 
ble cost. You shall repent this insult yet. I, who 
had two enemies in the world, have now but one— 
yourself. You have reconciled me to the other, and 
you shall reconcile the other tome. Folks may prate 
of sympathy, but there is nothing like a common 
hate for making one out of two. That will stand 
where love can find no foothold. Thank you, Selina, 


so certain. For your sake—for your sweet sake, 


heel upon that woman and her beggar’s brat.”’ 


certainly better at that than at most things. 
4 “Tt will terrify her, at all events,” murmured he, 





thank you. But for this letter, perhaps you would | of distinction came to play at whist in the subscrip- 
have gained your point; but now, believe me, it is not | tion-rooms. A fortune-hunter or two even patronized: suitable that he has numbered about as many years. 
the place, as likely to be a cover for the game of 
Selina Murphy—I will go through humiliations to | which they were in search, and not a few nouveaur 
which I could never, upon my own account, have | riches, among whom was our acquaintance, Mr. 
submitted. Humiliation, contempt, ridicule—yes I 
am prepared for all those, if only in the end I set my 


with a purr of satisfaction over some thought unex- 
pressed. ‘If I only do that, it will be something. I 
should like to see her looks when she comes to read 
my letter. How the painter-fellow, too, will curse 
his folly in saddling himself with such a burden for 
doubtful wage!’ Over Ernest Woodford’s face flush- 
ed a glow of color, and his thin lips formed a crooked 
smile. ‘‘ Yes, sister, she will not refuse me, notwith- 
standing all that has come and gone, since I come 
with this revenge in my hand; there is no woman 
who does not love to cry quits.” Mr. Woodford rang 
the bell for the servant to remove the breakfast- 
things; and when that had been done, bade him tell 
Miss Evelyn her uncle wished to see her. 

* Evy,” said he, ‘I have news for you.” 

** Indeed, uncle.” Such a quiet, indifferent voice! 
So different from that in which she had once asked 
him whether there was news from Charlie! 

“At least,” continued Mr. Woodford, with hesita- 
tion, “I may have great news for you, and I think I 
shall; but it is not certain yet. I know you can 
keep a secret, Evy. Child as you were, you have 
never broken the promise you once passed to me, 
years ago.” 

“{ never have, uncle.” The little cheeks had 
each a round pink spot in them, and for an instant 
Mr. Woodford looked at her suspiciously. 

“Why do you color so, Evy? Youare not telling 
me a story, I hope?” 

“No, uncle; but you said we were never to speak 
about—” 

“Quite right, Evy; good girl, good girl. George 
Adams shall have that place you were asking me 
about; only tell him that he got it through you and 
through nobody else.” 

** O, thank you, uncle, very much!”” Eyes and lips 
smiled together, and she clapped her tiny hands like 
a benevolent fairy. 

“Evy, tell me truly, would you like your aunt to 
come back and live with us?” 

**No, Uncle Ernest.” 

“T mean your aunt Clementina?” 

“Aunt Clementina!” The child grew crimson to 
the very tips of her ears, and stared at her questioner 
as though he had been the composite Sphinx herself. 
Astonishment was never more pronounced in so 
small a creature. 

“Yes, Evy; your aunt Clementina, she that was so 
kind to Charlie, and painted the picture of him that 
hangs in your room. How would you like me to ask 
her to come back again?” 

“T should like it very well, Uncle Ernest, only—” 
“Only what, child? Don’t be afraid to tell me 
what you are thinking.” 

“ Well, uncle, if you wont be angry,” said Evy, 
with simplicity, “I was thinking that even though 
you asked her, perhaps she wouldn’t come.” 





CHAPTER X. 
SEIDLITZVILLE. 


WE do not go so far as the arrogant inhabitants of 
Seville, and assert that you who have not seen Seid- 
litzville have seen nothing; but certainly you have 
lost a curious spectacle; nay, unless you have seen it 
twice, under its two aspects of magnificence and 
decay, you may be said to have missed one of the most 
striking examples of the mutability of human affairs; 
tor Seidlitzville had once a Spa, and was bidding fair to 
be the rival of Bath and Cheltenham, and now it has 
no Spa, but has become a total wreck. Its palmy 
days lasted but a very little while, but were made the 
most of by builders. A small country town upon the 
great North Road in 1820, and at the close of 1823 it 
was a city of carcasses, not of the dead indeed, for it 
was, on the contrary, reputed to be the very mother of 
health, imparting to hundreds its life-giving streams 
of chalybeate; but nineteen-twentieths of its build- 
ings were in what is called the “‘ carcase” state, un- 
finished, naked, unlet, and “run up” to meet an 
expected demand for house accommodation. A gigan- 
tic hotel was erected conveniently near that centre of 
attraction, the pump-room, terraces, squares, cres- 
cents, even ovals were planned in the most com- 
manding situations. A bath-chair stand was insti- 
tuted. A master of the ceremonies, nephew toa dead 
Irish viscount, and cousin to a living one, was pro- 
cured by the Spa committee, regardless of expense. 
An analytic chemist of celebrity was paid five hun- 
dred pounds for discovering such virtues in the 
Seidlitzville spring as have scarcely been attributed 
by the Scotch to whiskey. Several ancient persons 





Ernest Woodford, flocked to Seidlitzville, as to a spot 
where they would be more thought of than at the 
old-establisbed Spas, and which would be equally 

More than one writer of talent and merit has re- | good for their livers. 
corded his praise of “a good hater,” but for my part, 
experience has not corroborated their view. A man 
should indeed be “‘dowered with the hate of hate, | came no longer ferruginous. It was now openly 
the scorn of scorn,” for evil principles, oppression, 
cruelty, falsehood; but one who enjoys a special fac- 
ulty for hating his fellow-creatures, is generally at 
best but a mere partisan. It is quite possible, too, | scale of deception had become too much for him. His | she cannot recall his name. At last she slaps herself, 
that the complementary virtue of attachment (of 
course always supposed to exist) may not be so pro- 
portionally powerful, in which case we get a lopsided 
individual, overweighted with malignity. If Ernest 
Woodford, however, was not good at hating, he was 


Then all of a sudden this promising state of things 
collapsed. The spring did not fail, but its water be- 


whispered that it never had been so by nature, but 
that the proprietor of the well had doctored it, fed it 
with tinctures of iron, until the magnitude of the 


the poor wretch, doubtless harassed by the stings of 
conscience, would not touch any water at all, and 
muttering something about “letting well alone,” 
expired, worth one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds. Almost everybody else connected with Seid- 
litzville was ruined. The great hotel took nobody in 
from that time forth except its shareholders, for 
whom in those days such accommodation was un- 
limited; when it was subsequently transformed into 
the county lunatic asylum, some of these still re- 
mained its inmates, and asad sight to the benevo- 
lent visitor it was to see them.offer their blue mugs 
full of milk and water, with the assurance that it was 
real chalybeate, whatever Captain Morke might say, 
and would do him good. Captain Morke was the late 
master of the ceremonies, and exceedingly bitter 
against the committee and all who had in any way 
been connected with the Spa. He accused them of 
being a set of impostors, who had tempted him to dis- 
grace his noble family by becoming their master of 
the ceremonies, by an annuity of six hundred pounds 
a year, which had only been paid for eighteen months. 
To whom was he to look for reparation, for compen- 
sation, and especially for the continuance of this 
income, if not tothem? The chairman of the com- 
mittee was said to have fled to another hemisphere, 
in order to avoid the harassing persecution of Captain 
Morke, who carried about with him (for the chairman 
to drink) three vials—the vials of his wrath, as one 
might call them—the one containing Seidlitzville 
water as a chalybeate, another the same liquid as an 
aperient, and the third with Seidlitzville water as it 
became after its proprietor’s demise, which last, al- 
though a most excellent spring water certainiy did 
not require a master of the ceremonies to preside over 
its dispensation. 

The terraces, the squares, the crescents, and the 
ovals remained untenanted; the pump-room, haunt- 
ed, it was whispered, by the spectres of the broken, 
was studiously avoided, and rapidly fell into disre- 
pair. It looked like a ruined temple which had once 
been consecrated to some ‘‘ creed outworn.” A more 
lamentable instance of failure of great expectations 
than Seidlitzville afforded, was, in short, never seen 
in stucco. It was only by comparison, however, that 
the place was rendered so pitiable. So much of it as 
was old, was respectable-looking and comfortable 
enough, albeit it was dull. There is no dullness like 
that of a provincial town; for there is a pretence of 
life about it which renders it (although we use the 
phrase “ buried alive” to express the tenants of both 
places) more ghastly than Pompeii; and when one 
contrasted the dullness of Seidlitzville with what it 
had been in its brief days of fashion—the period of 
drums, and routs, and promenades—the hush of ita 
deserted High street, with that hall of lost footsteps, 
the assembly rooms, staring with its sightless eyes 
down the whole length of it, was something appalling 
—otherwise, as we have said, the place would not 
have been worse than other provincial towns. There 
were the White Lion and the Bear, the strongholds 
of the loyal Whig and Tory factions; the town-hall, 
where justice was as “‘ indifferently administered ” as 
the Church could desire, everv alternate Wednesday ; 
and the market-place, which had “ its nose put out of 
joint” during the Spa epoch, but was now reassert- 
ing itself, at least on Saturdays, as the rallying-point 
of the population. It isin the market-place, oppo- 
site the White Lion, that the coaches stop to change 
horses, although, alas! but rarely now to set down 
visitors. The single gentleman who has arrived at 
Seidlitzville upon this particular morning, makes a 
sensation, as he orders his portmanteau to be carried 
into the inn. 

* Bedroom, sir?” inquires the mouldy waiter, 
clutching his damp napkin despairingly, as though, 
if disappointed this time, he would most certainly 
and without further respite proceed to hang himself 
therewith. 

The stranger nods assentingly. 

“Dinner, sir?” urges the waiter eagerly, like one 
who, having met with an unexpected stroke of luck, 
determines to push his good-fortune. “Chops and 
fowls, sir, fowls and chops.” 

“T don’t know whether I shall want dinner or not,” 
returns the stranger thoughtfully; ** but I should like 
to wash my hands.” . 

With this very modified form of patronage, the 
waiter is for the present compelled to be content. An 
antique chambermaid conducts the guest to a con- 
fined chamber looking out upon a blank wall—there 
are twenty better rooms unoccupied, and certain to 
remain so, but such is the system at the White 
Lion—and installs him as No. 40; which is so far 





, | illness which carried him off, shortly after the failure 


The stranger remains a long time in the seclusion of 
that apartment, and emerges from it in gorgeous 
apparel. It is the opinion of the mouldy waiter that | sheorbed into the sole, it is attracted further to the 
“the gent is come down to Seidlitzville to be mar- 
ried;” but the antique chambermaid, who has expe- 
rienced the backwardness of mankind, responds con- 
temptuously, “Not he.” The plump landlady, who | nis feet will become cold and damp after a few mo- 
dwells in a sort of magnified cucumber-frame on one 
side of the entrance-hall, condescendingly bows to 
No. 40 as he goes out, and fancies she remembers to 
have seen bis face before; but although she shuts one 
eye tight, in order to assist reflection, and has noth- BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS.—The same God who 
ing to do but to think about it for the next two hours 


And she was right. Mr. Woodford steps quickly 


ward over his eyes, as though he by no means courted 
» | recognition from anybody, untii he arrived opposite a | little child. 


small red-bricked edifice standing back from the 
road, and separated from it by a garden and a tall 
iron gate upon which there is a brass plate, with the 
words Mrs. Morke upon it. He rings the bell, and 
tips his hat more forward than ever, because he 
knows that the first-floor windows command the 
entrance; he had his card-case in his hand, but 
upon catching sight of the maid-servant’s features, 

which are unknown to him, puts it back again into 
his pocket. 

“Is your mistress at home, and alone?” inquires 
he. 

“ Yes sir. Who shall I say, please?” 

“Say a gentleman wishes to see her upon impor- 

tant business.” 

Admitted into the house, he is left alone in the 

little dark hall, where gloom prevents him from at 

first perceiving an object suspended upon the oppo- 

site wall; when he does so, Mr. Woodford stands 

transfixed, like Robinson Crusoe when he first dis- 

covered the footmark. 

“ Whose hat is that?”’ demands he of the returning 

servant. 

“ Master’s hat.” 

The maiden looked at him a moment with suspicion 

in her eye, then continued with a giggle: ‘* Well, it 

aint nobody’s hat, sir. My mistress is a lone lady, 

and so we keeps a hat in the hall to persuade traps 

and such like, who happen to get within-side, as 

there’s a man in the house. But there aint no man, 

bless you, nor even a page-boy.” 

The damsel uttered this last sentence somewhat 
despondingly, but Mr. Woodford, with characteristic 
absence of sympathy, replied, “Very good;” and 

wiping his forehead, as though something had been 

taken off his mind, followed the domestic up stairs. 

As the hall was gloomy, so is the staircase, and so is 
the drawing-room, into which Mr. Woodford is usb- 
ered. This has the appearance of a show apartment 
rather than a “living” room. Much of the furni- 
ture is swathed in brown holland, and what is not so 
is protected with ample anti-maccassars; each win- 

dow-curtain is wrapped up in a sort of chintz bag, as 
though for removal; the chimney ornaments—con- 
sisting of a clock that doesn’t go, and two groups of 
wax-flowers—are under glass; the book-shelf, full of 
ancient but gaudily bound volumes—keepsakes, an- 
nuals, and similar elegant rubbish—is guarded by 
glass doors. Upon the walls hang an infinite num- 
ber of pictures, the frames of which are encased in 
yellow gauze; they are all painted by the same hand, 
and most of them represent the principal features of 
Seidlitzville when it was at its zenith. Over the fire- 
place hangs a full-length portrait of Captain Morke, 
M. C., pointing with outstretched hand to a circular 
building, like the outside of a camera obscura, but 
which was doubtless the pump-room. By the open 
grate stands a banner-screen, magnificently embroid- 
ered with the arms of the House of Ballygabooly, of 
which the captain was ascion. A family-tree, rolled 
loosely up, and looped with green silk, is suspended 
over the piano, ready to be unrolled on the slightest 
provocation. Mr. Woodford had plenty of time to 
observe these details, had he been so minded, but he 
was not, although he had never been in that room 
before. 

“ What the deuce did that fool of a girl mean by 
saying that was ‘ her master’s hat?’” soliloquized he. 
“IT wish the next half-hour was over. It was always 
her way to keep people waiting.” At last he hears a 
stiff silk dress rustling against the banisters of the 
stairs without, and steps hastily into the shadow of a 
curtain. ‘A lady, in reality rather older than him- 
self, but looking much more juvenile, enters the 
room, and closes the door behind her—not without 
hesitation. 

“You wish to see me, I believe, sir— Why, gra- 
cious powers, it is Ernest Woodford!” 

“Yes, Clementina, it is I.” 





THE SECRET OF WARM FEET. 


Many of the colds which people are said to catch, 
commence at the feet. To keep these extremities 
warm, therefore, is to effect an insurance against the 
almost interminable list of disorders which spring 
out of a “slight cold.” First, never be tightly shod. 
Boots or shoes when they fit closely, preas against 
the foot, and prevent the free circulation of the blood. 
When on the contrary, they do not embrace the foot 
too tightly, the blood gets fair play, and the spaces 
left between the leather and the stocking are filled 
with a comfortable supply of warm air. The second 
rule is—never sit in damp shoes. It is oflen imag- 
ined, that unless they are positively wet, it is not 
necessary to change them while the feet are at rest. 
This is a fallacy; for, when the least dampness is 


foot itself by its own heat, and thus perspiration is 
dangerously checked. Any person may prove this 
by trying the experiment of neglecting the rule, and 


ments, although, on taking off the shoe and examin- 
ing it, it. will appear quite dry. 





, | the flight of the insect. He who balances the clouds, 


paltry spirit, apt only for petty rogueries, had quailed | like a man, on both her knees. “I know’d I have|and hung the earth upon nothing, notices the 
before the gigantic undertaking to which his original | it,” cried she, triumphantly, “and now I’ve got it 
fraud had grown. It was even said that his brain | that’s Mr. Ernest Woodford.” 

had given way under the pressure, and that for three 
days running he had supplied the spring with jalap 
instead of the usual tonic; at all events, during the 
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moulded out the sun and kindled the stars, watches 





; | fall of the sparrow. He who gave Saturn his two 
rings, and placed the moon, like a ball of silver, in 
the broad arch of heaven, gives the rose-leaf its 
up the High street, with his hat tipped a little for- | delicate tint. And the same Being notices equally 
the praise of the cherubim and the prayers of the 











The World in WMinia... 


LINES, 
BY A CONTRIBUTOR WITH A COLI 
“ You are waiting for copy of mine," 
So you write, Mr. Editor—pish! you 
Must know that I can’t write a line 
When I ‘ve got such a horrid—e-tise/ 
Though you know I am suffering so, 
Yet you 'd drive me, you cold-bloode 
To write—but I'd have you to know 
I consider your conduct—a-tischew / 
So no copy. from me will you get 
Though the want of it thoroughly dis. 
‘Tis useless to fume and to fret, 
I don't care a single—a-tischew ! 
Such a cold as I have in my head 
‘Twould be really cruel to wish you; 
So I wont be a brute, but, instead, 
I will wish you—a-tischew—A-TISC! 


lant in his behaviour to his carasposa ti 
tions as too marked for public observa, 


* Yes,” said the lady; “but, judging 
portment, folks will think we are no: 


our characters to take care of.’’ 

The English papers are laughing at » 
Paris journals that the late Duke of Nor: 
had an annual income of four million pou 
and that his brother refused to accept 
one hundred thousand pounds, voted hi: 
acted as ambassador of England at the « 
Uharles X., but had the order for the 
and glazed, and kept it so till bis death 
ing both the money and the interest on |" 

After the final collapse of the rebelli 
the Federal cavalry was pursuing Bre ' 
Florida, he made out a commission » 
colonel for a fellow who assisted him. 
proposed to make the man a major; bu 
who was a private, wanted to rank the 
ter, and as commissions were cheap jus 
gratified. 

A man in Alton, Iowa, has escaped 1 
ment for adultery, becanse the hig 
prosecuting attorney had charged hiv 
atry,” which is not known as a crime 
appears to us that the attorney was rig 
“idolatry” to worship strange wom 
deuce is it? 

The chief excitement of Augusta, 
week or two has beeu caused by the de. 
his office of the president of the commo: 
attended caucuses of republicans wh:.. 
member of the P. L. L., and then vot. 
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adopted deposing him and appointing » 

The South London Press is our aut: 


the London hospitals dined off a cor) 
it, and ate is with evident satisfaction. 


the hospital, for obvious reasons, but 
above is strictly correct.” 

A dweller in the Shenadoah Valley t: 
ecdote of Stonewall Jackson, as follo- 
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him for a geuard, when he got do 
‘Geuard! H—ll!’ And I thought the: 
did his religious views.” 
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duty in France. They are made drun 
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sitting of eggs. On ‘coming out of 
their breasts cold unless they remain v 
and therefure accept the situation—tha 
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All railroad employees in New York . 
uniform, in accordance with a law « 
Conductors wear dark blue suits with | 
and a cap of the same color trimmed » 

During the war, a diamond was foun 
Mississippi, in the rough state, which, | 
ation, is fcund to be worth $50,000. \\ 
advise mining companies to be formed « 
of this discovery. 

There is a well laid out city, with m 
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mountains of Brazil. They got wor 
upon the settlements, and have just b- 
by the escape of one of their captives. 
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to contain fourteen billion cells, whici 
the rate of 13,000 a second. 

° Silver has been discovered in an an: 
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too much. 

Bathers on the English coast are 
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Jones was travelling with his wife, and ..,- 
became uneasy, and remonstrated again... - 
deuce,” said Jones, “we're married, . 


what of it?” “ Why, not much to yo. 
careful dame. “You are a man, but we :, 


following extraordinary story: “A stad. |: 
day—that is, he cuta slice from the «| 
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The World in Miniature. 


LINES, 
BY A CONTRIBUTOR WITH A COLD. 
“ You are waiting for copy of mine," 

So you write, Mr. Editor—pish! you 
Must know that I can't write.a line 

When I 've got such a horrid—a-tischew ! 
Though you know I am suffering so, 

Yet you'd drive me, you cold-blooded 1 fish, you, 
To write—but I'd have you to know 

I consider your conduct—a-tischew ! 
So no copy. from me will you get 

Though the want of it thoroughly dish you ;— 
‘Tis useless to fume and to fret, 

I don't care a single—a-tischew ! 
Such a cold as I have in my head 

*Twould be really cruel to wish you; 
So I wont be a brute, but, instead, 

I will wish you—a-tischew—A-TISCHEW ! 


Jones was travelling with his wife, and was so gal- 
lant in his behaviour to his carasposa that madam 
became uneasy, and remonstrated against his atten- 
tions as too marked for public observation. ‘The 
deuce,” said Jones, “we're married, 1 suppose? 
* Yes,” said the lady; “but, judging by your de- 
portment, folks will think we are not.” ‘“ Well, 
what of it?” “Why, not much to you,” said the 
careful dame. ‘You are a man, but we women have 
our characters to take care of.’’ 


The English papers are laughing at a story in the 
Paris journals that the late Duke of Northumberland 
had an annual income of four million pounds sterling, 
and that his brother refused to accept payment of 
one hundred thousand pounds, voted him for having 
acted as ambassador of England at the coronation of 
Charles X., but had the order for the sum framed 
and glazed, and kept it so till his death, thereby los- 
ing both the money and the interest on it. 

After the final collapse of the rebellion, and when 
the Federal cavalry was pursuing Breckenridge in 
Florida, he made out a commission as lieutenant 
colonel for a fellow who assisted him. He at first 
proposed to make the man a major; but the latter, 
who was a private, wanted to rank the quarter-mas- 
ter, and as commissions were cheap just then, he was 
gratified. 

A man in Alton, Iowa, has escaped from punish- 
ment for adultery, becanse the highly educated 
prosecuting attorney had charged him with ‘ idol- 
atry,” which is not known as a crime in Iowa. It 
appears to us that the attorney was right. If it aint 
“idolatry”? to worship strange women, what the 
deuce is it? 

The chief excitement of Augusta, Maine, for a 
week or two has been caused by the deposition from 
his office of the president of the council, who 
attended caucuses of republicans while secretly a 
member of the P. L. L., and then voted the demo- 
cratic ticket. On his refusing to resign, an order was 
adopted deposing him and appointing another. 

The South London Press is our authority for the 





above is strictly correct.” 


A dweller in the Shenadoah Valley tells a new an- 
ecdote of Stonewall Jackson, as follows: ‘He was 
pinted out to me a-prayin’, and I went up and axt 
him for a geuard, when he got done. He said, 
*Geuard! H—ll!? And I thought they ruther over- 
did his religious views.” 

It is related that turkey cocks are made to do hens’ 
duty in France. They are made drunk with wine, 
their breasts plucked, and then they are placed on a 
sitting of eggs. On ‘coming out of it” they find 
their breasts cold unless they remain where they are, 
and therefore accept the situation-—that is to say, the 
hen’s. 

All railroad employees in New York are dressed in 
uniform, in accordance with a law of that State. 
Conductors wear dark blue suits with brass buttons, 
and a cap of the same color trimmed with gold lace. 

During the war, a diamond was found at Camden, 
Mississippi, in the rough state, which, upon examin- 
ation, is found to be worth $50,000. We would not 
advise mining companies to be formed on the ee 
of this discovery. 

There is a well laid out city, with municipal gov- 
ernment, formed of runaway slaves, among the 
mountains of Brazil. They got women by raiding 
upon the settlements, and have just been discovered 
by the escape of one of their captives. 

There is a plant of the puff ball family which grows 
very rapidly. In an instance lately observed, a 
specimen grew from a mere speck to a ci ference 


following extraordinary story: ‘‘A student in one of 
the London hospitals dined off a corpse the other 
day—that is, he cuta slice from the breast, broiled 
it, and ate is with evident satisfaction. The case is 
% now under investigation. We refrain from naming 
the hospital, for obvious reasons, but what is stated 


Buch in Bittle. 


A Cambridge school-teacher has been dismissed for 
severe punishment. 

The Emperor of Austria has visited Paris, and was 
the guest of Napoleon. 

A herd of buffaloes encountered a Pacific Railway 
train in Kansas, and stopped the locomotive. 

A man in Montana strangled a woman with a pair 
of drawers, and robbed her of $1500 in gold dust. 

There is a rumor that the Tycoon has abdicated in 
favor of his brother. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, are col- 
orless when unbroken. 

The new Governor of Jamaica is not getting along 
well on that troublous island. 

The Washington radicals want Chase for president, 
and repudiate Grant. 

The Menken has forsaken Dumas, and gone to 
London. 

Newspaper men in Paris consider it a disgrace not 
to have been imprisoned. 

The English wont give us a lord as minister, so we 
don’t like it. 

One thousand new voters have been placed on our 
lists within two weeks. 

The majority of women are little touched by friend- 
ship, for it is insipid when they have once tasted of 
love. 

E. C. Bailey, of the Herald, has gone to Europe for 
six months. 

Ladies are afraid of cattle, put they like to be 
gored. 

Dead rats were the cause of the cholera on board 
the Potomac. 

Napoleon says-that he is all for peace—a piece of 
Germany. 

The impeachment question is not gaining strength. 

Libbey Prison Turner turned out very poorly in 
London. 

Twenty-nine States are represented in Yale Col- 
lege, besides half a dozen foreign countries. 

The French court went from Biarritz to St. Cloud, 
some 500 miles, in fifteen hours. 

The Picayune says New Orleans is growing active 
again now the fall fashions have come in. 

It is stated that the costumes of the Black Crook 
have been re-nude. 

TO A MISER. 
If you don't make manure of your money, 
And spread it that others may thrive, 
'Tis useless as ungathered honey 
Neglected to rot in the hive. 

Thirty Jean Maria Farinas manufacture eau de 
Cologne, and are all “‘ original.” 

General Sheridan had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion in Maine. 

Napol never ts a horse unless compelled 
to. It jars him. 

The great question—How stands our Legislature— 
license or prohibition? 

The Danubian Principalities are to have a navy, 
and a French is to i it. 

A miole-catcher and a snake-charmer are two offi- 
cials employed on the New York Central Park. 

Though the clouds rear their battlements in the 
sky, they are easily carried by storm. 

From all parts of the country, we hear regrets for 
the death of Ex-Governor Andrew. 

The Emperor of Austria had a most enthusiastic 
reception in Paris. 

A colored outbreak in the South is feared. 

White men refuse to vote at some of the elections, 
and negroes have it all their way. 

An Alexandrian negro recently ate eighty biscuits 
ona wager. He still lives. ~ 

Professor Silliman is in Califurnia, prospecting the 
rocks, and putting money in his pocket. 

A child with two heads has been born and is flour- 
ishing in England. 

It costs $10,000 for Queen Victoria to travel from 
Windsor Castle to Balmoral, 600 miles. 

A French inn-keeper, his wife and four children 
recently committed suicide, because the head of the 
family had consumption. 

A French woman, whose hair grows twelve inches 
a year, has realized $400 from its sale. 

Friendship is the only thing in the world concern- 
ing the use of which ali mankind are agreed. 

Isn’t it strange that our blacksmiths are always 
blowing and striking for wages? 








Ohe Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag ofour Cnion.)} 
Ragout of Veal. 

Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan. Cut the veal 
in chops. Use bones and all—the ends and trim- 
mings; may use from the loin or neck. Put them in 
the pan and stir till brown. Dust in a little flour, 
and stir; add half a pint of broth, and stir again; 
salt and pepper; add a bunch of seasoning. For the 
ragout, take six sliced potatoes, and put them in the 
pan with the veal, and boil. This is a very nice dish, 
and a cheap oue. 


To fry Oysters. 

There is no dish more easily cooked, and none so 
often spoiled, as fried oysters. Drain your oysters 
thoroughly (they should be Jarge and of the best 
quality), then put them into cracker crumbs; have 
eggs sufficient for the quantity, well beaten and sea- 
soned with pepper and salt; turn each oyster round 
in this liquid, then cover it again with cracker 
crumbs, and lay it on a dish large enough so that 
each oyster shall he separate; have some of the finest 
lard or butter boiling hot, the hotter the better, so it 
does not burn, into which plunge your oysters a few 
times, and as soon as they are well-browned remove 
them to a dish and throw over them a napkin, not 
a close cover. 


White Gingerbread. 

One pound of flour, halfa pound of loaf sugar, the 
rind of one lemon, one ounce of ground ginger, one 
nutmeg grated, half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, one gill of milk. Rub the butter into the flour: 
and the sugar, which should be finely pounded and 
sifted, and the minced lemon rind, ginger and nut- 
meg. Mix these well together; make the milk just 
warm, stir in the soda, and work the whole into a 
nice smooth paste; roll it out, cut it into cakes, and 
bake in a moderate oven fifteen to twenty minutes. 





Nice Cakes for Tea. 

Make a lump of dough as for warm biscnit, roll 
nearly as thin as for pie-crust, mix a piece of butter 
the size of an egg with three table spoonsful of sugar, 
spread it over the dough, roll it together, and from 
the end cut slices, and bake on plates. 





Cheap Corn Bread. 

To one quart of meal add one half teaspoon of salt, 
two large table spoonsful of lard; pour in just enough 
boiling water to swell the meal; let it stand until 
cool; then thin it with water or milk so as to spread 
it one-half inch thick in pans. It will require three 
quarters of an hour to bake. 








A SAFE. 
CERTAIN, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgi= 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

“Having used Dr. Turner's T1c DoOULOUREUX. or Unt- 
VaRtAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 








Marriages. 


At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Bowen, Mr. M. Everett Ware 
and Miss Agnes M. Wheeler, of New York; by Rev. Mr. 
King, Mr. ‘Thomas Mair and Miss Clara A. Carleton. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. James H. 
Robertson and Miss Hattie E. Sawtell. 

At Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Plummer, Mr. J. Edwin 
say aielit and Miss Luella Sanborn. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, by Rev Mr. Hawkes, Mr. J. J. 

exihe® Boston, and = Katharine 8. Cleaveland. 








of forty inches in fourteen days. It was estimated 
to contain fourteen billion cells, which had grown at 
the rate of 13,000 a second. 

Silver has been discovered in an antimony mine in 
New Brunswick. The vein is said to be of great ex- 
tent, and very rich. But what will they do with the 
silver? They are complaining now that they have 
too much. 

Bathers on the English coast are alarmed by the 
sudden appearance of sharks in English waters. Five 
were recently captured within a week, one of which 
was thirteen feet in length, and weighed nearly 400 


‘om 





y Rev. Mr. Israel, Mr. Henry B. Go- 
ing, of Boston, and Mss ‘Nellie Lee Chambers. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Hon. John A. Andrew, 49; Ira W. Tobie, 
M. D., 48; Mrs. Frances Ann Whitney, 59: Mrs. Caroline 
E. Palmer, 37; Abraham Souther, only son of Wm. B. 
Tower, 12; Miss Jane McCarthy; Mrs. Annie [sabel Lyon, 
22; Mrs. Ellen Louisa Hoch, 2; at South Boston, Mr. 
John H. Osborn, 58. 

At Roxbury. Mrs. Annie Livermore, 25. 

At Chelsea, Dr. Robert H. Carey, 73. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary Willard, 72. 

At Medford, Mr. William H. Blanchard, 33. 

At South Malden, Mrs. Emona Whitcomb, 66. 

At Hingham, Mr. Charles Stoddard, 66. 














At Ipswich, Mr. Benjamin Kimball, 81. 





r ded it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

“12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - oe oF = 
Twelve packages 9.00 - s 4 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

Tue MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE Fisner Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—Tue OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue Sea GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEatH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Txe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tuk Potice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tur Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. xrrym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISa TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROsALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson —Tue OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kivan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVe&n, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAmM Prv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tu&t BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirm RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tue Greek ADV RER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE Storm CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL anp GOLD, by 

Francis A. Durivage.—WnITE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivaw THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MaRIon's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHz HEART's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tne REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tuk Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Go_p 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—-Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—TnHE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL Lanoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Branca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEvVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvurTcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Licut-KEEPER's 
PR1zE, by Major F. C. Hunter. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pustisuers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 









TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 


| in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THEe GoLpEn EaGte, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tue WuirtE Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE SiAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 1.—Tue Borper Leacur, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—TuE Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HameD, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tur V-unG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MysTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HEry, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—Tue Kswe's Tatisman, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—TuEe Gop R » by H. E.B tt. 

No. 20.—Tne Wire's SEcRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tur TurKIsH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—Tue Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scrros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricnt Cioup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FaTAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baxon’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WarBURTON's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue is avER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Wailr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE F«%ARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE Crrcassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rep RureEkrt, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—Tue FounpDiincG, by Periey Parker. 

For sale b wsem b 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isuers, 








Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag ¢ of ¢ our yar Union. ] 
SONNET.—BRYANT. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 
—eeeeee 


In a wild nook, beneath a towering mountain, 
Their trysting-place; he and fair Nature met, 

In years agone, and her sweet eyes were wet 
With tears for him, sitting beside a fountain, 
Whose lips the tale is idly babbling yet 

To the bright stars that in its bosom glisten, 

Or the wild flowers that, thrilled with rapture, listen 
How she had loved him since they first had met 
And given her heart unto him. And she told 
Him all her fairy secrets, and did sing a song 

So sweet that he, enraptured, listened long, 

And took the burthen with him out into the cold, 
Strange world, and oft has dreamed again 

The old wild dream, and sung the sweet refrain. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
CLEAN HANDS. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


rel BLACKSMITH’S shop, 

" > ¥ in an “ up country” vil- 
lage, is where our story 
opens; and some of our 
readers might turn up 
their aristocratic noses at 
the coal and dirt and 
hard labor that is found 
there; but not many of 
them, for children are, 
for the most part, demo- 
crats. 

Willie Cleaves was 
bending over, assorting 
rusty, sooty old iron ina 
dainty fashion. It at- 
tracted the notice of his 
employer, Mr. Hardcas- 
tle, and vata his temper; for he duffed into work 
himself,-and hated to see a spirit of shrinking in 





“You lazy little pauper,” he exclaimed; ‘ you 
handle that stuff as though it were poison! Hoot! 
lad, you'll never earn your salt, nor make a black- 
smith, if you work with your gloves on. Off with 
them, this instant!’’ 

This last was spoken of an old, patched, mismated 
pair that Willie had somewhere picked up; and they 
were highly offensive to Mr. H——, who had never 
had but ofte pair in his life, and that was when he 
was married. 

“ Please; sit; I am afraid I shall get my hands so 
dirty that it wont wash off,” ventured Willie, 
timidly. 

“You are,eh? Well, boy, if you think you can 
live with me and play gentleman, you have counted 
on chickens that wont hatch. You were not bound 
to me to rear in that capacity, I can tell you; so pull 
off those badges of laziness, and to work!” 

* Please, sir, l’d rather not. I’ll work longer to 
make it up.” 

“Do you dally words with me, young lazy-bones? 
This is the pay I get for taking you off the town, is 
it? Obstinate, too, as well as proud and lazy, you 
rascal! I tell you what, young man, your will must 
be broken, even if I have to break every bone in your 
body. Give me that horsewhip.” 

It was a heavy one, and Willie drew his breath 
hard and shivered. 

* Now will you, or will you not go to work as you 
ought, and as though you are not above your busi- 
neas? Choose!’’ 

“I can’t, sir, I must keep my hands clean.” 

“ Take off your coat. Your gloves you may keep 
on; and see how much good they will do you, since 
you insist on it.” 

Willie oboyed tremblingly. The whip was raised, 
and descended slowly and heavily, once, twice, thrice, 

six times on his back and arms, before it rested. 

“ Will yeu obey me now?” asked Mr. H—. 

“T wish 1 could, but I can’t, indeed, I can’t, Mr. 
Hardecastls. I must keep my hands clean.” 

“ Obstinate boy! do you know you are taking a path 
that will lead you to ruin?” 


piteously. 


ing flesh could be seen through the rents. 
“ Will you yield now?” 


sobbed Willie, broke:ly. 
The answer struck Mr. H—— painfully. 


going to give you time to litate on your duct. 


“T don’t want to be obstinate. It would be easier 
to do as you say, only I mustn’t,” cried Willie, 


few weeks previously, his mother having died. She 
had managed to maintain herself and Willie by tak- 
ing in washing. She was an humble, pious woman, 
her treasure being laid up where “moth and rust 
cannot corrupt.” Willie was her one earthly love 
and comfort; and he returned her affection with what 
was little short of adoration. We shall presently see 
what a strong hold her words took on his memory 
and heart. He was bound to Mr. Hardcastle, as we 
have had occasion to know. The reader may have 
gained the impression that the man was harsh, nay, 
almost brutal; but he had many excellent traits, and 
a softer and better side to his nature, of which his 
little daughter heid the key. Eva was a quaint, 
grave, loving child of nine or ten, about Willie’s age; 
and she was a power for good in that household. 
On one occasion, when her father was in a terrible 
passion, and had given utterance to some dreadful 
words in her presence, she fearlessly climbed into his 
lap, and laid her white little hand on his lips. 

“ Please, papa, don’t swear—it’s so wicked.” And 
the strong man stopped as suddenly as he might had 
the wings of an angel swept over him. ‘Papa, you 
wont any more, will you?” pulling down his shaggy 
face to herown. ‘It makes me feel so bad!” And 
he was constrained, through the agency of her sweet 
voice and loving clasp, to promise that he wouldn’t. 
His word once given, was kept inviolate; and from 
that time to this, he had never used profane language. 
During the weeks sinve Willie had become a mem- 
ber of the family, a strong liking had grown up be- 
tween the two children. Indeed, there was no one 
whom she did not love. Hers was one of those na- 
tures of boundless capacity, that are giving, giving, 
all their lifetime. 

Coming home from school, on the afternoon of the 
day on which Willie had been so severely punished, 
she missed him from his accustomed seat at the sup- 
per-table. 

** Where is Willie, mamma?” 

In his room, my dear,” replied Mrs, Hardcastle. 
“But why don’t he eat his supper—is he sick?” 
Mrs. H—— glanced towards her husband. 

** Willie has been very bad and disobedient to-day,” 
said Mr. Hardcastle. 

“Can’t he have any supper, papa?” asked Eva, 
with wide-open, sorrowful eyes. 

* He don’t deserve any, my little girl.” 

“ What has he done? Please tell me, papa?” get- 
ting down from her chair, and coming close to hia 
elbow. 

** He is too fine a gentleman for my style of labor, 
and refused to mind me. I desire that he shall have 
leisure to think, so I have shut him up till he comes 
to his senses.” 

‘May I go and see him? I’ll make him be good,” 
she said, confidently. 

““Now Willie’s words, “I must keep my hands 
clean,” had rung in Mr. Hardcastle’s ears all day, 
with a strange significance that haunted him, and he 
was quite willing that Evashould go. Her influence 
was so great over himself, that he trusted she would 
soften Willie, too. He felt no ill-will towards the 
lad, and was conscientious, though too severe in his 
treatment of him. Having gained her father’s per- 
mission, Eva’s sweet face, set in its frame-work of 
bronze curls, was soon bending over the sleeping 
Willie. Two bright tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and fell on his forehead, rousing him from the slum- 
ber into which he ha: fallen. 

“Poor Willie,” she said, pityingly, ‘J love you. 
Wont you tell me why you were naughty, and didn’t 
mind papa?” 

**T didn’t do it to be naughty. I wanted to mind; 
but I couldn’t, you see, because I want to go to my 
mother when I die. I wish I could die to-night, 
Eva.” 

** But I don’t see why you couldn’t do as papa told 
you. 1 don’t think that would stop you from going 
to her.” 

“Ah, but she said if I ever wanted to go to heaven, 
and live with her and Jesus, I must have clean hands 


them; but it’s very hard to keep them clean,” weari- 
ly. “Idid, though. Do you suppose mother saw 
me do it?” he questioned, eagerly. 


and a pure heart—that no one can go there without 





in the home. of Mr. Hardcastle. After a while, he 
instracted Willie and Eva as to the full Bible mean- 
ing of clean hands and hearts. 

We. trust that those young readers of ‘the {Flag 
who do not understand it altogether, will ask their 
parents to explain, that they, too, like Willie Cleaves, 
may keep their hands and hearts unstained; that 
they may be fitted to dwell in the Father’s house of 
Inany Mansions. 


THE PIGEON’S ADVICE. 








“T shall never know this long lesson,” said George 
Nelson. ‘I wish there were no such books; then I 
wouldn’t have to get lessons from them.” 

_. “What's the matter, George?” asked his grandma, 
who at that moment entered the room. 

“O, this lesson, grandma. I’m sure I can’t get it. 
Just look! both of these long columns, and I don’t 
know one word.” 

“Well, never mind that; you will soon know every 
word of it, if you try right hard. And then, only 
think how much more you will know than you do 
now, .I wonder if my white pigeon wouldn’t help 
you get your lesson?” 

“Your pigeon, grandma! I didn’t know you had 
any pigeons.” 

‘No, I haven’t now; but when I was a very little 
girl, my brother had a pair of beautiful white pigeons 
presented to him. He told me I might call one of 
them mine. They were both very tame, and they 
would eat corn from our hands. What pleased us 
most, was, that they seemed to know us both; for my 
brother’s pigeon would go and take the corn out of 
his hand, while mine always came to me. Well, I 
was going to tell you how mine helped me to get my 
lesson.” 

“ Did it really help you, grandma?” 

“Yes; and I think it will help you just as it did 
me.” 

**’m sure I wish it would; for this is a very hard 
lesson.” 

His grandma smiled, as she continued: 

“One morning, I was sitting near the window, try- 
ing to get my spelling-lesson. It seemed so long, and 
the words looked so hard, I was sure I could not 
learn it. I sat there a long time, wishing I knew it, | 
so that I could run out and play. The sun was shin- 
ing bright, and it looked so pleasant out of doors. 
All at once, I saw my pigeon fly up to its house; and 
then in a short time it flew down again into the 
street. I watched to see what it was doing. It pick- 
ed up a pieve of straw, and flew up as it had done 
before, and then returned to get another. It did so 
for a long time.” 

“It was building its nest, wasn’t it, grandma?” 
asked George. 

“Yes. Sometimes it would fly up to a little piece 
of straw, and sometimes it picked up quite long 
pieces; amd when it would get about half way up to 
the window, the straw would drop down, and then it 
would go right down after it, and pick it upagain. I 
saw it try to get one piece up three times, and the 
third time it reached the window in safety. Just 
then my eyes fell on my book. There was no lesson 
yet. How much my pigeon had done, while I had 
been doing nothing, 1 thought to myself, and yet it 
took only one straw at a time. My lesson did not 
seem so long as it did at first. In a few moments I 
knew the whole of it.” 

** My lesson looks easier already, grandma, Ishall 
only have to learn one word at a time, and I’ll soon 
know all of them.” 

George set to work in good earnest; and buta short 
time passed till he had learned it perfectly. 

“‘ Now, George,” said his grandma afterwards, “do 
you think you will remember the pigeon’s advice?” 

“O, I am sure | shall,” he replied, laughing; “‘ and 
when I come to the longest words, I’ll do as the 
pigeon did when the straw fell—I’ll try them again!” 





A FORTUNATE BEGGAR. 
There is a beggar who sits on the bridge crossing 





of a child’s faith. 


and make me go without my dinner.” 
*‘ Did he do that?” cried Eva, in amazement. 


brute of myself.” 


I may be clean, my children.” 





I shall shut you up, and try what reformation a little 


“ Yes.” 





starvation will work in you, lad.” ° 


agony of grief. 


dear Jesus, help me!” he moaned. 











Willie was accordingly locked upin his room. The 


it’s the way; but you said it was. O Jesus, help— 


Willie Cleaves had been left alone in the world a 


please to bless him. He wants to wash and be clean 


And Willie whispered amen ; and there wasa bless 


“OQ dear mother in heaven, it is harder work than | ed chorus of amens from an innumerable company of and seeing the devastation the storm had made, the 
I thought to keep clean. Mr. Hardcastle don’t think | angels that were waiting on poised wings to carry , old lady at first could not find words to express her 
the glad tidings Hume. The lion was led by little | indignation; but at last she exclaimed: 


children. 


‘* Yes, of course!” said Eva, with all the simplicity | Paris, whose battered cap is almost daily seen heavily 


“Then I don’t care if your father did whip me, is a descendant of a long line of beggars who have 


“Yes, my daughter, I did; and I have made a/ primogeniture, from beggar father to beggar son. 


Mr. Hardcastle had followed Eva to the door, and | as he intends to retire from the business, and then 
listened to their conversation till he couldn’t bear it | there is often a great excitement in the mendicant 
any longer. His voice was broken up with strong world. The position is auctioned off to the highest 
Again the whip was applied, once, twice, thrice— | sobs. ? 
six times. The old shirt he had on was cut through “*My poor boy, I have been too harsh with you, | buyer makes a bad speculation of it, and does not 
in places, and ridges and even blisters on his quiver- | but I wont be again. You shall be a son to me, | recover his original outlay through many months of 
Willie. God knows you kept your hands clean, and | industrious begging. 
I soiled mine, and my soul, too, this morning. For- 
“No, Mr. Hardcastle ; I can’t go to heaven if I do,” | give me, lad,” he said, humbly. ‘‘ Pray for me, that 


“O,I am so glad! Wewill, papa. Do you want 
“No more will you, if you are disobedient. I am | us to now?” asked Eva, kneeling. 


-“ Dear Jesus, papa wants to be good; will you | afternoon, soon after she was comfortably established 


| show him the way. He is good to me; dear, dear | and before many minutes a tornado swept through 
poor distressed boy threw himself on his bed in an , Jesus, help him to be good to everybody. Amen.” 


From henceforth there was a change for the better though. I'll pay you for this. I'll wash on Sunday 2” 


the Seine, and leading to the Corps Leyislatif, in 
weighed down with sous and small silver pieces. He 


begged there for generations. The position of the 
Paris begg often d ds, by the noble law of 








Sometimes a beggar his position for sale, 


bidder, and prices sometimes run so high that the 





DETERMINED TO BE REVENGED. 
An old lady, a professor of the washerwoman’s art, 
had managed to scrape together sufficient means to 
build a small house and barn in the country. One 


; | in her new home, a black cloud was seen in the west, 





her small property, scattering the timbers of her little 
- | barn in every direction. Coming out of her kitchen, 


‘Well, here’s a pretty business! No matter, 


Bumors of of the Bap. 


A SERENADE. 

A young gentleman in Darby was anxious to sere- 
nade his charmer. He blows the cornet and the bass- 
drum in a most artistic and highly inflated manner. 
Asa drammist he is withouta peer. A bass-drum 
is not exactly the thing to serenade a lady with. 
Neither is a cornet. He desired company on his 
ding expedition, and engaged the services of a 
colored guitarist. They were going it, these two, at 
a high old rate, mixing the music of the guitar and 
cornet in a sort of musical punch, healthful and 
inspiring. But the gal, the dulcinea, the divinity in 
a waterfall and gored dress, didn’t likeit. She raised 
the window; she drew from its hidden recesses a 
utensil; her beautiful lps unclosed; she spoke in 
strains as musical as the first low whispered notes of 
love: “ Now, see here, if you darkies don’t go away 
from there, 1’}1 make things unpleasant for you.” 
And she would have done it. They left. 








A SHARP TOPER. 


A few miles from Boston lives a person who loves 
his bitters, and frequently comes to the city to get 
them. At such seasons he is accustomed to call on 
his honor, Judge M——. Recently he made one of 
his visits, became decidedly tipsy, called upon Judge 
M——, and desired the judge to write him a pledge, 
asserting his intention to cease drinking. His honor 
wrote the pledge as desired, and the tipsy individual 
affixed his name thereto. He then desired to have 
the pledge that he might take it home and exhibit it 
to his wite. His honor thought he was himself the 
proper custodian of the important agreement, but 
yielded to the solicitations of the man, at the same 
time assuring him that if he broke the contract, and 
appeared before him again in a state of intoxication, 
he would have him locked up. A week elapsed and 
the judge was confronted by the same man, as tipsy 
as aforetimes. ‘‘ How is this?” said his honor, “‘ did 
I not tell you I would have you locked up if you did 
not keep your agreement?” “ Judge——,” said the 
tipsy fellow, ‘do you think I am a fool? I know 
what Iam about. 1’ll show you if I am a fool!” and 
he drew forth his wallet from his pocket, took out his 
pledge, unfolded its worn creases, and holding it up 
triumphantly exclaimed: “‘ Will you just show me 
the U. S. Internal Revenue stamp on that agree- 
ment?” The judge caved. 





THE ANNEXATION. 


A Roxbury gentleman the day after that city was 
annexed to Boston, was somewhat annoyed at the 
delay of his help—a clever Erinlander—in bringing 
out his horse and buggy, a8 usual, to take him to the 
city. Going out to the barnyard, he found Pat busily 
at work, putting thingy to rights. 
“ Pat!” called Mr. X. 
“Sir-r!” returned Pat. 

’s the reason you don’t bring out my horse 
and buggy—eh?” 
“Beg y’r pardon, sir!” rejoined Pat; “ but I didn’t 
know ye wanted it!” 
“Why, man, you know I always want my horse 
and buggy in the morning, to drive to the city.” 
“ Be me sockens, sir, I tho’t we was all voted into 
the city yestherday, sure enough, sir; an’, seein’ that 
we're in the city.now,1 really tho’t you’d not be 
afther wantin’ the buggy at all at-all!”. 


A BORDER GROCERY. 


At a creek crossing a little tent beside our road is 
labelled “‘ grocery ” in enormous letters. With keen 
appetites we awake the melancholy merchant who 
in green spectacles is sleeping soundly between the 
whiskey barrels. 

“ Have you any crackers?” 

“ Nary a cracker.” 

“ Any bread?” 

“ Any what?” 

“ Bread.”’ 

“No sir,” (indignantly), ‘I don’t keep a bakery.” 

“ Any ham?” 

“ No. ” 

“ Any figs?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, what have you?” 

“Why, I have sardines, pickled oysters, smoking 
tobacco, and stranger, I have got some of the best 
whiskey you ever seen since you was born.” 








TWO EVILS, CHOOSING THE LEAST. 

A French dog was taught by his master to execute 
various commissions, and among others to fetch him 
victuals from the eating-house keeper’s in a basket. 
One evening, when the dog was returning to his 
master thus furnished, two other dogs, attracted by 
the smeii of the small pies that this new messenger 
was carrying, determined to attack him. The dog 
put his basket on the ground, and set himself 
ly against the first that advanced against 

him; ; but while he was engaged with the one, the 
other ran to the basket and began to help himeelf. 
At length, seeing there was no chance of beating 
both the dogs, and saving his master’s dinner, he 
threw himself b his two opp ts, and with- 
out further y quickly despatched the re- 
mainder of the small pies himself, and then retarned 














to his master with the empty basket. 
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